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Glad Tidings!!! 


The 


Book with the above Title has received 


Beautiful (Sassarn ScHooL, Sone 
the Highest Commendations. 

GET ONE AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. 
COMPILED BY 


L. O. Emerson and L. B. Starkweather. 


Price in Paper, 30 cents ; in Boards, 35 cents. 





Easter ANTHEM! Christ our Passover. Thomas. 1.00 





EasTER Hymn! Morning Breaks. Clarke. .50 
EasTER ANTHEM! Christ the Lord. Wilson. .75 
GOLDEN THE GOLDEN | 
GOLDEN G LDEN GOLDEN 
GOLDEN 0 ROBIN. GOLDEN 
GOLDEN A School Song Book. GOLDEN 


GOLDENNO BETTER ONE PUBLISHED.GOLDEN 


GOLDEN Price, 50 Cents. 


The above books and pieces sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of retail prices. 





O, DITSON and Co,, Boston, 
C,H, DITSON and Co, New York, 


GOLDEN | 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, 


72. 


MARCH 9, 18 


[Price 10 Cents. 





MR. THOMAS CARLYLE'S. WORKS. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION. 





A Cheap Edition of Mr. Carlyle’s writings, with all 
| his latest corrections and additions 


PUBLISHED IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, | 


Square 12mo,, handsomely bound in cloth, at the very 


low price of 
90 CENTS EACH. 


The series is handsomely printed in clear type, with 
good paper and cloth binding, and, when completed, 


go ; Sy 
will make nineteen volumes. 


| A NEW VOLUME NOW READY, 
|'ON HEROES, HERO-WORSHIP AND 


| THE HEROIC IN HISTORY. 16mo, cloth 
extra, 90 cents. 


VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED: 


SARTOR RESARTUS. 
trait of Mr. Carlyle. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3 vols. 
THE LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 1 vol. 
CROMWELL’S LETTERS & SPEECH- 


ES. 5 vols. 


1 vol., with por- 





Any orall of the above named volumes sent to any 
address, free of charge, upon receipt of the price by 
the Publishers, 





| SCRIBNER, WELFORD & ARMSTRONG, | 


| (Successors to Scribner, Welford and Co.,) 


64 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Well-known Standard English 
Periodicals, 
Reprinted in New York, 


By Arrangement with the Foreign Publishers. 
(ESTABLISHED FOR NEARLY FORTY YEARS.) 





Now Publishing, Late Numbers of 
The Edinburgh, Westminster, London Quar- 
terly, and British Quarterly Reviews, 
AND 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 
Filled with Interesting and Useful Articles on the 
Prominent Topics of the Day. 
And containing Complete Critica Notices or 
Contemporary Publications. 


Terms of Subscription 
(About one-third the price of the originals). 
For one Review, $4 a er: two, $7; three, $10; all 
four, $12. Blackwood’s Magazine, $4; Blackwood and 
one Review, $7; Blackwood and two Keviews, £10; 
Blackwood and three Reviews, $13; Blackwood an 
four Reviews, $15. 
Circulars, with further particulars, to be had on 
application, 


(‘THE LEONARD SCOTT PUBLISHING 





COMPANY, 
No. 140 FULTON STREET, New York. 


TREES. 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 


For SPRING of 1872. 
| We invite the attention of Planters and Dealers to 
our large and complete stock of 
| Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees. 
| Grape Vines and Small Fruits. 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses. f 
| New and Rare Fruit & Ornamental Trees 
Evergreens and New Plants. / 
Prompt attention given to all enquiries. 
Descriptive and Illustrated priced Catalogues 
as og on receipt of Stamps, as follows: 
| No. 1—Fruits, 10c. No. 2—Ornamental Tre, 
| No. 3—Green-house, 10c, No, 4—Wholesal 
Address, 
| Hetab. 1840, ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
| Mount Hope Nuysérics, ROCHESTER, N, Y, 


j 
| 
| 
| 


{ 
| 


#, 10c. 
FREE 





' 
| 
| 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 


sent 


t 





NEW BOOKS. 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


POLE ON WHIST. 


An excellent little work on Tut GAME oF WHISsT 
by William Pole; reprinted from the London edi- 
tion, which is being acknowledged, all over the 
| world, as the best book on the theory and_ practice 
of Whist ever published, Small 12mo. cloth bound, 
price $1.00. 





FERNANDO DE LEMOS. 


A new novel of remarkable power and originality, 
scholarly in style, and gracefully written’, by Charles 
Gayarre, of Louisana. Large 12mo, beautifully bonnd 
in cloth, price $2. 





MAURICE. 


A brilliant new novel, translated from the French of 
Frederic Bechard, by Mrs. Josephine Douglas. Beau- 
tifully printed and bound in cloth, price $1 50. 


HEART HUNGRY. 


A fascinating new novel, by Mrs. Maria J. West- 
moreland, of Atlanta, Georgia. Handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth, price $175. 








THE CHRONICLES OF GOTHAM. 


Book Second is out this week, setting forth the 
| marriage of Bihltnede’s daughter, Jemphrise as a 
warrior, Hoaxumall’s mysteries, the breaking up of 
Thuring, &. *,* Uniform with Book First and 
same price, 25 cents. 


| THE DEBATABLE LAND. 

| BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 

By Robert Dale Owen. Author of ** Footfalls on the 
Boundary of Another World,” ete. A large, 
elegantly printed and bound volume of over 50C 
pages. Price $2 00. 

This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 

It isa book eminently suited to an cra like the pre 
sent, when the Debatable Land of morals and religion 
is freely explored, and when men are disposed to 
ae all things ere they hold fast to that which is 
good, 





MORNING GLORIES. 
BY MISS ALCOTT, 
Author of “ Litthe Women,” “Little Men,” &c. 
One of the best books ever written by this popular 
author. 
*,* Another edition ready this week, beautifully 
illustrated. Price $1 50. 


RESOLUTION 


A very entertaining new book by A. S. Koe, author 
of “True to the Last,” ‘I’ve been Thinking,” “A 


Long Look Ahead,” etc. Price $1 50. 

Also new, uniform editions of Mr. Roe's excellent 
books, put up handsomely in box sets of 4 volumes. 
Price $1 50 each, 


MILLBANK. 


Acharming new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, 
one of the very best and most captivating books ever 
written by this author. ice $1 50. 

Nearly 50,000 have already been sold of this splendid 
book, by the Author of Tempest and Sunshjre—Lena 
Rivers — Marian Grey—Meadowbrook — E:-Aish Or- 

hans — Cousin Maude—Homestead—Dora Deane— 

jarkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington—Came- 
ron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn’s Mistake, &c. 





AT LAST. 


A charming new novel by Marion HARLAND, an- 
thor of those other popular books: Alonc—-Hidden 
Path—Moss-Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen Gardner 
—Husbands and Homes — Sunny-bank -- Phemie’s 
Temptation—Ruby’s Husband—Empty Heart, ete.— 
Price $1 50. 





wy These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
where—and sent b 


y mail, postage free, on receipt of | 
| price, by | Per doz. Pints........ . $190 Currency 
G, W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, Quarts. ... 210 
Madjesn Square, cor, Fifth Avenue pnd Browlwsy, Jn Wood, @%8--per barre} qf 40 gallon: 
: Now York, | | ae | i 


| 
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CHARTERED BY THE 
UNITED STATES. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 
A National Savings Bank, 
No. 185 BLEECKER STREET, New York. 


INTEREST every thirty days if desired. Six Per 
Cent. Compound Interest Certificates issued, payable 
on pte | Accounts strictly private and confiden- 
tial. Deposits paid on DEMAND, with interest due. 
Interest paid by check to parties out of the city if de- 
sired. Send for circular. 

SAM. L. HARRIS, Manager. 

Joun J. Zum, Cashier. 





someeees SAVINGS BANK, 
4 374 Sixth Avenue, Corner Twenty-third street, 
New York. 

Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 to 
8 o'clock, 
B. F. BEEKMAN, President. 


Isaac 8. Barrett, Secretary. 
H. K. Tourser, 
James WALLACE, 
Vice Pres'ts. 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES, 








PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &¢C., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as casy as consistent 
with thorough workmanship, 


WAREROOMS : 
FIFTH AVENUE, 


Con. SixTreentu Sr., New York. 





A CREAT OFFER!! 


Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, )URING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 to 
| $20 monthly until paid; the same to let, and rent 
| 1 IE if purchased. A new kind of PARLOR OR- 
GAN, the most beautiful ole and perfect tone ever 
made, now on exhibition at 481 Broadway, New York. 








| H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Each case containing one bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 
Guaranteed pure and of the ha f best quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
| Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-office order. 
H. HENDERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 








HENRY HOFMANN & CO., 
41 and 43 Cedar Street, Corner Willian, 
Importers and Sole Agents for 
IND, COOPE & €0.’S LONDON, 
| BURTON AND EAST INDIA 
PALE ALES. 
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TRUSTEES. 
J.D. Jones, JoserH GAILLARD, JR., 
‘Cartes Dennis, C. A. Hawn, 
W. H. H. Moore, James Low, 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 26, 1672. 


(SB THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE JlsT DECEMBER, 1871: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

1st Jan., 1871, to 3ist Dec., 1871...... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

January, 187!............++5 sneee 


$5,412,777 51 
2,033,675 48 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,446,452 69 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks dircon- 
nected with Marine Riske. 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 7 
nary, 1871, to 3ist December, 1871.... .. $5,315,793 2 
Losses paid during the 
same period..... $2,735,980, 63 


Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses...... $973, 211,84 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 


$a 








Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Workg, | 
U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. f 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 

Bradbury: P 
Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 
Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “ INDE- 


PENDENT,” LIN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautifal piano 
eo long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 


they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
epeaks every day the year round, and ne'er loses ita 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 


THEODORE TILTON. 
LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 


Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
F. G, Smith and Co.: 





THE ALBION, 


$5 A YEAR, 


Offers Parton's Celebrated Chromo of 


“SUNSET ON THE HUDSON,” 


Or TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as Pre- 
Brevet Brigadier General U. S. Army, in charge. miums. These alone are worth double the amount of 


ubscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


were to ask the children, I'm afraid they would say | ENGLAND, IRELAND, ann SCOTLAND. 
Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Critiviem. 


News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Freee. 
Financiat Rerorts 
AND THE 
CREAM OF ENeLIsn LITERATURE. 





The following is a list of the engravings of 


Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury | which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 
Cuaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 


successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing | ALLAN’s SIR WALTER SCOTT. 20x26. 
Stuart's WASHINGTON, 33x24. 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . «$3,143,240 00 | Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, per annum :— 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise.. 3,379,050 00 | and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 217,500 00 h i 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims dne atmy house. It is a very superior instrument, both ‘ ‘ 
= the Company, estimatedat.............. 386739 41 | in its finish and power. I heartily wish you successas | L0CAs's PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 2,105,937 95 
Cach in Bank Se eee 374,045 01 the facture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 

Total amount of Assets.... ..... $14,806,912 37 Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 





SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tucsday, the 
eixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1848 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. from which date ali interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and cancelled. Upon certificates which 
were iseued (in red scrip) for gold premiums; euch 
payment of interest avd rotemp as will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3ist December, 1871, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


Henry Cort, B. J. Howxann, 
Ws. C. Pickerseit,, Bens. Bascock, 
Lewis Curtis, Rost, B: Mn tury, ~ 
Cuar.es H. Russet, Gorpon W. Burnnam, 
Lowe. Housroox, Freperick Crauncy, 
R. Warren Weston, Geo. 8S. SrerpHEenson, 
Roya PuHEtps, WiiuaM H. Wess, 
Cares Barstow, Suepparp Ganpy, 
A. P. Pit107, FraNors Skippy, 
Wituua E. Doper, Caries P. Burpert, 
Davin Lang, Rost. C. Fercuson, 
James Bryce, WiuuuaM E. Bunker, 
Danret 8S. Miniter, Samve, L. Mircsiy, 
Ww. Stureis, James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Bocert, Roser L. Srewart, 
Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER V. BuakeE, 
Cuar.es D. Levericn. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres't. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-Pres't. 


427 Broome Street, New York. 
F G SMITH. H. T. M‘COUN 


WOOD CARPETINC. 
THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF'G CO. 
480 Broapway. 


Offices, stores, kitchens, sa 
loons, f diniu 
rooms, 
libraries 
from 35c. to $1.00 
Inlaid and sol 
Floors from 60c. per foot in new 
and elegant designs. 
Send stamp for illustrated 
pamphlet. 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
—— alteration.— 

he points are inked 
and —- the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be remeved 
by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 

lever of the machine, Price $20. 
J. G. MOODY. 


68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box tvs, New York, 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE Hovusz, 
91 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Owen, Agent 















PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 
REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

3” From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
ean endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 

ARS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington, D. c. 

6. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. S. Navy 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadc!phia 

FE. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York 


EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- | the Seltzer Spa has been considered the finest correc- 


ware, 
DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate 
DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 
D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rev. J. E, COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, | neys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


New York. 
Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 
THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 


The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly | medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to puint out the 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken | 4dvantages which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand in ite operation has over the nauseous nny po 


pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Piano 
tuned and repaired. 


Organe and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches enpplied at a liberal discount. Send for | bchind. 


Justrated price liet. 











TAKE 


No medicine which will increase the derangement of 


asystem already disordered by disease. Violent ca- 
thartics that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prostrating the strength and irritating the deli- 
cate membrane of the alimentary canal, are never 


needful. The best 
COUNSEL 


that can be given to persons suffering from dyspepsia, 
bilious complaints, constipation, or any disorder 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 
gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable alterative operates 


WITH 
the utmost mildnees, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organs and the in- 
testines. and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
stque. For more than a hundred years the water of 


tive in t&@ world, end this preparation is chemical] 
identical with it. If e —_ 


complaint is indigestion, costiveness, ncrvous debi- 
lity, biliousness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 





is not only an unequalled purgative, but Riso a gene- 
ral invigorant, and that its saline principle has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON 


and common sense in determining the merits of a 


Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 
— Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 
Buck.er’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 
FREEBORN QARRETSON SMITH & co., Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 
Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, | Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 


ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 


THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stantield’s Picture. 


21x27. 


Wanpvesrorve’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x25. 


LanpsEer’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 
Lanvszer’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 
LanpDseeR's DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WaANDEsForDE'’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33425, 
Wrains’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22430. 
Wanpesrorpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw- 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, %x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER sBBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14321. 
GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 





The following are the advertising rates: 
30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 


ee i ”" three months. 
i > six months. 
=? ¥ - one year. 


Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
Proprietor of the ALBion, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal autherities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 
The ALBIon will be sent to Subscribers until ex< 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of all arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In #0 doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any prenriums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with? 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers. 
In the event of any of our sabscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
fact 


Specimen Copies. with full List of Premiums, sent 
on request. 


Address, 
PIERCY WILSON, 
THE ALBION, 
39 Park Row, New York. 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


GUNARD LINE. 
The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. 
Between New York and Liverpool. 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

Rates of Passage. 
By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 
Per Russia and Scotia. 
First Cabin, $13000in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold 
By other Wednesday Ships. 
First Cabin, $100 00, Gold. Second Cabin, $80 00, Gold 
Return Tickets, Cabin....... $220 0 and $250 00, Gold 
Second Cabin...... eee et 
By Steamers carrying Steerage Passengers. 
Firet Cabin.... $80, Gold. Steerage.... $30 Currency. 
Return Tickets.................. . .....$15000, Gold 

Tickets to Paris... ..$15 00, Gold, additional 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 
Througb Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glaszow, 
Havre, Artwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 
For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Bowling Green. 
For Steerage paseage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 


Buil 7 
uilding. (TAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acer. 








NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPs. 
THE SIX LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 

ELTIC, 


OUEANIC, CEL REPUBLIC 
ATLANTIC, ADRIATIC, 


A . 

6,000 tons burden—3,000 h. p. each. ; 
Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. ; 

From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
City, 

Pabeengess accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, combining 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 
Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and bath 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 
RATES—Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, $50 currency, 
Those wishing to send for friends from the Old Coun- 
try can now obtain stecrage prepaid certificates, $25 


currency. 
Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 
Excursion tickets granted at loweet rates. 
Drafts from £! upwards. 
For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New Yor 

J. H. SPARKS, Agent 


For Liverpool & Queenstown. 


[NMAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 


Rates of Passage. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 


Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
Finet CaBIn........... $75 | STEERAGE Kerada.c'e le 
Do toLondon..... 80| Do to London..... 35 
Do to Paris. ma >| Do to Paris : 
Do toHalifax,N.S. 20) Do toHalifax,N.S. 15 


PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


First CaBin. STEERAGE. 
Li we in Gold. $501 Payable in Currenc a 
iverpool..............§80| Liverpool........... 30 
Halifax... 20 | Halifax. - - 


Tickets sold to and from England, Ircland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. 
For further information, apply at the Company's 
offices. 3 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 
NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 


STEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 






Spain....(Now Building.) ENGLANp...... 3,450 tore. 
Eerpr.... Do ee 3,310 “* 
HouuanD.......3,800 tons. HEetvetia...... 3,315 
Iraty.. -...4,000 ** PENNSYLVANIA. .2,872 


FRANCE 3512“ Virginia... 287 * 
THE QUEEN....3,517 “ DENMARK.......3,117 “* 
One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool. calling at Queenstown. 


Rates of Passage. 
To Liverpool or Queenstown: 
RR EL $75 and $65 Currency 
repaid from Liverp'l. Queenstown. $65 and $75 ** 
* to Liverp’l or Queenstown and Return. $130 ** 
Steerage, to Liverpool......... = aeendia mason needa 
“prepaid from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
tlasgow, and Londonderry............ $32 “ 
For freight or passage apply at the Orrice oF THE 
Comrany, 69 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 
STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails. 

From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 
COLORADO... ..Capt. Freeman . Jan. 17, at 11.30 A.M. 
WISCONSIN...Capt Freeman... Jan. 24, at 2.50 P.M. 
NEVADA.......Capt. Forsyth... Jan. 31, at 10.30. A. 
WYOMING ... Capt. Whineray.,Feb. 7, at 2.80 P. 
MINNESOTA. .Capt. Morgan. ... Feb. 14, at 10.30 A. 


“ 


IDAHO......... Capt. Jas. Price..Feb. 21, at 2.30 P.M. 
Cabin Passage................(Gohi). . 
e (Currency). 


Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 
Steerage Paceace Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
Fer freight or cab n passage. apply to 
WILLIAMS & GUION, 
Ne. 63 Well Street 
TAPSCOTT’S 
GENERAL EMIGRATION, BRITISH snp 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 
Passage Tickets issued for 
MAIL STEAMERS AND SAILING PACKETS, - 








McLeod & Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 





drugs which exhaust the bodily energies of the 





8 | tient, and hterally scourge his internal organization 
without affecting a radical cure Invalfas, TakKE 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the remedy 
| which tones while it regulates, and leaves ro esting riek 


No. 729 Broad way, Corner of Waverley Place. 


pak 
achance to make $5 to 930 per day sellin; 
our new 7-strand White Wi 





Seld oy all M@rugelate, 


or 16 Dearborn St.. Chicago, I 


From London, Queenstown, Liverpool, Belfast, also 
from Liverpool to New Orleans, by the 
LIVERPOOL AND errs STEAMSHIP 
Sailinz Weekly 

Issue Drafts and Exchange payable in all parts of 


: ala = | Great Britain and Ireland, also available for the Con- 
REAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. iment of cane. Demand ates one ockinee a 
ou want an agency, & or traveling, with 


ti 
po Prescott, Grote and Co., Bankers, London, 
and on William Tapscott and Co., Old Hall, Liverpool. 


ire Clothes Lines} Passengers forwarded to all the Western States or 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no| Canada at lowest rates. 

. Address af once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 190 Maiden Lane, cor. Water 8t., N. Y.. 


For further particulare, SER to 
TAPSCOTT, BROTHERS & CO . 


6 South Street, New Ye x. 
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A PERILOUS VOYAGE. 
(POEM 


ON A RECENT EVENT.) 
The one was taken, the other left; 

Their path alike on desert shore— 
Hot with sun-rays, and wonderful : 


Unlike all other paths before. 


And with the night more heated air, 
From stars that seemed to touch the sand, 
Oppressed their breath; and voices near 
Spoke what they did not understand— 


Which, when they challenged, said no more ; 
And so they went upon the shore alone— 

The prince and peasant on their voyage, 
Their perilous voyage—to lands unknown. 


. One morn they parted on the sard, 

And one the other saw no more ; 
And one awoke to faces seen before, 

And one to angel faces evermore. 


And royal hands upon this sand, 
Where they had parted, wreaths have laid; 
And sweet white flowers gently spread, 
And the lone shore immortal made. 
—Once a Week. 
————__e——_———— 


HOW ONE GHOST WAS LAID. 
BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


T did not particularly want to be married. I had managed 
to live, more or less comfortably, for thirty years without 
ever once being married. I had not given any distinct con- 
sideration to the qtestion of marriage, and I have always 
held the conviction that it isa matter demanding a great 
deal of consideration. I have read this in books, good and 
bad (especially the latter), many of which were in the French 
tongue. At all events, when I went off to Marrowgate for 
some weeks of my long vacation, | had no more idea that I 
should return to Tanfield Court, Temple, E.C., an engaged 
man, than that I should return the owner of Fountain Ab- 
vey, of which sacred but ruined editice I should be exceed- 
ingly sorry. to deprive a nobleman who keeps a noble place 
in such a noble manner, and whose menial: bring you such 
clean knives and plates for your pic-nic with his aftable 
peacocks. I went t. Marrowgate to rest myself after a good 
deal of hard work, and harder pleasure, and not with the 
slightest intention of changing the position in life in which 
it had pleased my guardians to place me, that of the ovcu- 
pant of chambers in the Court I have mentioned. But you 
cannot do just what you like in Yorkshire, or in any other 
English county with which I am at present acquainted. 

I find that though a great number of persons go to Marrow- 
gate, the most part do not volunteer the information that 
they have been there, and are rather inclined to pass over 
the narrative of their sojourn on the moor. Or else they 
praise the place as it deserves to be praised, but take great 
pains so impress upon you that they went only to please 
somebody else. The wife's husband wanted bracing up, or 
the husband's wife was disinclined to the racket of a fashion- 
able watering-place, or a German tour; the one sister you 
speak to went because Julia and Ellen had been advised to 
take the waters, and the brother was merely in attendance on 
dear old mater and the girls. 

But, as I have said, that I find a great many persons know 
Mariowgate as well as they know Hastings or Scarborough 
1 propose to save myself the exceeding trouble of describin 
the locality. Local description is a drudgery which | 
be performed for a writer who has something else to write 
about besides rocks and trees. I believe that I should my- 
self, had I been an author and not a lawyer, have composed 
some very beautiful novels, but for my fear of the introduc- 
tory chapters. I never saw the use of them, for my own 
yart. When you want to know what Lord Charles said to 

Irs. Asbestos, and what arguments he used to make her run 
away with him, what do you care whether they stood on a 
mountain road commanding a view of eleven counties and 
seventy-four churches, or whether the objectionable noble- 
man pleaded beside a Jake round which flourished the fuwna 
of the southern shires? Did he or she notice the churches 
and the foliage? The - old novelists, who had plots and 
characters, we are told, cut all this sort of thing very short 
indeed. 1, also, shall cut it very short. Marrowgate is two 
hundred miles north of London, and it is a moor, with a few 
houses On the upper part, and a great many—in fact, a hand- 
some ‘little town—on the lower. Its chief product is the 
most beautiful air in England, not negatively but absolutely 
fresh. There are also sulphur and other wells of the utmost 
virtue and nastiness. People who like coarse reading may 
look up the account of Marrowgate, which is not spelt so, 
nor yet the right way, in “ Humphrey Clinker,” but I do not 
advise that study. If you want to go to Marrowgate, you 
may take a mid-day train. This gives you time for a com- 
fortable breakfast before you go, but then you arrive too late 
for dinner—that is, the table-d’hote dinner. You will perhaps 
notice, towards the end of the journey, that none of the 


stations have name-boards, and you may think that the | than would have been possible anywhere but at an hotel,and | me at sll. | 
inbabitants of the district are ashamed of something, but I I could not have been a very secret lover, for three or four room, but it, was not crowded. 
believe this is not the case,and that they are not much / ladies praised Bella Grant to me, in a way which would have | ing away furiously, for they were 


worse than other persons. 

You can choose your hotel in accordance with your idea 
of comfort. Mine turned out to be very comfortable, for I 
did not select one of the new houses where folks enjoy them- 
selves in London fashion, with much music and dancing, and 
sit up late into the night. I went to the oldest and the 
quietest_and the most aristocratic—well, everybody called 
it so. Ido not know how we'were more aristocratic than 
our neighbors, as I never visited the latter. But we were 
ladies and gentiemen, some of us with inherited titles, and 


tics, and we made a very pleasant society. The hotel was 
excellently managed, as is every place, from a country to a 
shop, that is under feminine direction, and, though there 
were a great many of us, one felt, and it was pleasant to 
feel, that one was an entity for one’s kind-hearted hostesses, 
= not a mere number 87 to be debited with brandies and 
seltzers. 





| different line from that which it pleased her to adopt. 
oo have been her business to convince me of her extreme 


eligi 

| Secor, one day I gave her an opportunity 
ogee | assuring herself 
some with titles won with swords, or paint-brushes, or poli- | know it, which 


| We had a dance at our hotel. 
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did, for I heard a high character of the episcopalian and sec- | member, and with the great-niece of a dowager marchioness. 
|tarian clerical men in those parts. Also we made many ex- | The tale is told in a low voice, and with befitting horror, but 


| cursions, for there are many delightful places within reach 
|of Marrowgate, one of which is Fountains Abbey, already 
;mentioned. We went in large parties, had carriages and 


| Waggonettes, and ample store of refreshment ; and such ex- | decorous. 


| peditions, the expense being divided, cost each of us very 


| In money, very little, t repeat, aree intention, as the French 
| stage direction goes. 

| = consider, and shall always cousider, however much an 
jevent, which is likely to take place after Christnids, inay 
|seem to contradict me, that the conduct of Miss Isabel 
| Laura Grant, in reference to transactions with me at Mar- 


| little—in money, | 


it is true. Such a thing could not have occurred at our house, 
where we all knew one another, and where any visitor must 
be vouched for. Our ball was everything that was social and 

It occurred to me that Bella should have a bou- 
quet. Now there are no flowers in Marrowgate, except flow- 
ers of sulphur, and | telegraphed to my old friend Mrs. Buck, 
of Covent Garden, to forward me a very handsome bouquet. 
It duly arrived, and I sent the box to Bella’s mamma's apart- 
ment. When it was about time for me to dress, I was making 
my way along a passage leading to my room, when Bella, 
who had been on the watch for me, glided from’ another 





rowgate was—I do not wish to use strong words—indefensi- 
ble. This term can give no offence, because she contends, | 
and will always contend (if I know het cliaracter), that her | 
conduct needed no defence. Bella—it has come to that, and | 
the name is easy to write—knew that I had no wish to be | 
married, for I myself told her so in Marrowgate Pump-room, | 
within a few days of our meeting. Moreover, if she had 
made up her mind, as proved to be the case, tliat the non- | 
existence of this wish should be utterly forgotten, siie ought | 
to have satisfied herself, by some kind of inquiry, that no | 
person had a claim upon my affections. But about this she | 
took no sort of trouble in the world. Then, when she had 
;one way or another brought matters to a crisis, at which it 
| became necessary for me to speak plainly, and proceed from 
|a hypothetical cottage of love toa statement of income, a 

young lady of an exalted nature would have pointed out 

that I ought to consider well what I was doing, that there 

were other young ladies, even at the hotel, with personal and 

pecuniary advantages equal to her own, (and she knew at 
east three of them to be disengaged—I say she knew that), 
and would, had she acted like a true friend, as a girl who as- 

pires to the sacred duties of wifehood ought to be able to 
act, have done auything but precipitate a result of which 

neither of us had dreamed that day month. There was no 
such consideration shown; and so resolved was this young 
lady to give me no chance of re-wefghing consequences, that 
as we walked over the fields, from the Montpelier Spring 
(her sisters, Maria and Louisa, preferred riding back with the 

rest of the waggonette party to breakfast, and I believe had 

been incited so to do by Bella), she actually told me that I 

had made her so happy. I will do her the justice to say that 

she had the grace to blush in making this statement—at least 

I think so—but the road goes through a long railway tunnel, 
which is rather dark. Anyhow, she fidgeted a good deal to 
get her veil right as we emerged. Well, the thing was done, 
and though I was not prepared to express regret that it was 
so, I repeat that I was not allowed fair play. 

That expedition to Fountains Abbey bad clenched the nail 
that was to unite Bella Grant's fate with mine. The box- 
seat of the waggonette held three, and somehow Miss Grant 
managed to be between me and the driver, who was deaf, or 
as I suspect was deaf when he chose to be, for I did not find 
him at all bard of hearing, one morning before the St. Leger, 
when I read him a little bit of advice sent to me by a sporting 
friend. Yet perhaps the word “race” works a miracle on 
Yorkshire ears, and I may wrong him. At all events he gave 
no sign of heeding anything that passed between Miss Bella 
and myself, and had to be poked at and shouted at when we 
wished to know anything about the places on the road. 
| Bella said that he was deaf, but this evidence, under the cir- 
cumstances, does not seem to me altogether decisive. She be- 
haved very artfully when we got to the park in which the 
abbey is, and during our pic-nic sat by somebody c se, and 
scarcely spoke to me, although I took the greatest pains to see 
that she was helped to chicken-wing and had ice in her cham- 
pagne. But I think it was borne in upon her, as the Quakers 
say, that I might be going to walk to the ruins with a very 
pretty girl who had been telling me all that was known about 
the abbey, and a great deal more; for Miss Bella contrived to 
be standing very near me, when the order to march was given, 
and to admire my cigar-case so pertinaciously, that we were 
well on the way together before she had nearly finished ques- 
tioning me as to how I came by it. Looked at from her own 
point of view, her behavior in this matter was ladylike, and 
from mine it was womanlike, by which I mean artful. She 
had avoided a continued flirtation, but she had not lost her 
fish. After this, she bad everything her own way, and Nature 
conspired with her, for the day was lovely, and so hot that it 
was necessary to walk slowly, and to rest in shady places. 
Finally, in the cool cloisters of the Catholic abbey that was 
said which will have to be re-affirmed, with appropriate theo- 
logical expressions, before the altar of a Protestant place of 
worship. 

I admit and avow that I felt no particular grievance in the 
arrangement we had made. Bella's family was pony had 
very few brothers and sisters, and her father had a good deal 
of money. Also she was very charming, and I had every 
reason to believe that her affection for me, if of rapid growth, 
was healthy, and not like some loves that outgrow their 
strength and go into consumptions. I could aftord to marry 
asenzible girl with a soul above “Le Follet.” But I could 
not help feeling that I had been rather surprised into the 
match, and that it was due to myself not to display any 
exuberant satisfaction with my lot. If I ever went beyond 
this negation of exaltation, and seemed indifferent or inatten- 
tive—as Bella more than once asserted was the case, making 
absurd poutings with her lips, and letting ridiculous films 
come over her eyes—it was accidental, and showed my 





passage, and was by my side, with her flowers in her hand. 

“They are simply lovely, Charles dear,” she said; “ but 
you—you mustn't be offended.” 

“ Because they are lovely ?” I asked. 

“ No; but because I cannot take them into theroom. Not 
one gitl in twenty will have any flowers, and not one will 
aes anything so splendid as this. It would be so remarked, 
dear.” 

“Tam very sorry, Bella. I thought to have pleased you.” 

“So you have, very much. I am very, very much pleased 
indeed, and I will keep the flowers as long as they live, per- 
haps as long as I live—there. But you will not mind wy not 
taking them into the room to-night. If you had thought of 
giving the same to Maria and Louisa, it would not have— 
come, you are not to look displeased. I must go, and I am 
“so to you for the first waltz.” 

he touched my hand as she went away, and of course the 
touch meant that if we had not been on the landing of an 
hotel, and so forth. But I do not think that wherever we bad 
been, in my then temper, and so forth. 

I did not go and dress. I went downstairs, and penetrated 
into a very sacred little room behind the bar, a private nook 
belonging to the ladies who managed the house. No one 
came beyond a compartment outside this, without special 
leave. But I hed been favored with the privilege of general 
admission. Nobody was there, and I sat down upon a snug 
little sofa, opposite the fire-place, and I suppose that I may as 
well write—sulked, although sulkiness is by no means my 
habit. I was exceedingly vexed. Why could not Bellashow 
the bouquet which I had gone, or at least sent two hundred 
miles to fetch—four hundred, if you count both ways? Not 
be made the subject of remark! Most girls are glad enough 
to be remarked upon as engaged. She had made no secret of 
the affair, and had often sat by me on the benches in the gar- 
den for a long time together. There was some other reason. 
Yes, that must be so. There had been some new arrivals— 
men—I saw them at the fadle d’hote. Louisa had mentioned 
that some acquaintances had been expected, Possibly one 
of them had come because Bella was here. 

I need not trouble you with the wild-goose chase for which 
I had now maaan I daresay that most young persons 
have performed that sporting feat in their time, or will doso. 
The former don’t want to be reminded of their folly, and the 
latter will not take warning. Only I know that I managed 
to make myself particularly detesiable to myself during the 
three quarters of an hour which I spent in that snug solitude. 
Snug! I ued to think it so, but now I hated it. I have an 
odd sort of memory, and, when I am out of temper, external 
objects fix themselves, but in a most disagreeable way, in my 
mind. I perfectly well recollect everything in that oblon 
)slip of a room, on one of the longer sides of which I was. 
remember that opposite, to my left, was an old engraving of 
a Dutch baker, and then, a photograph of a horse and chaise, 
and then a luoking-glass, and then another photograph (of a 
lady), and then a clock, under which was a smal curtain, 
concealing shelves, and then, an old-fashioned mirror with 
balls round it; and then passing a big window, there was on 
the right-hand wall a colored print wich a view in Ireland,. 
and then a portrait of some marvellous cow that had taken 
prizes, and then a print portrait of a provincial notoriety. ° 
All these things I stared at, in turn, counting them back- 
wards, and forwards, and hating them all. Then I went up 
to dress, yet not without more than half a mind to go to bed 
instead. At this distance of time I cannot help fancying that 
my dinner had been indigestible, or that some fluid had not 
done its influence kindly—yet our dinners and liquids were 
admirable ; I will say that for Yorkshire. 

However, as I found myself beginning to hate everything 
in my bed-room with the same liberal spirit I had shown 
downstairs, I went rather savagely at my toilette, but I was 
soon ready. Then the ill-condition (I call it so,asT am 
writing for young persons at a serious season, but my feelings 
were quite natural, and therefore justifiable) come upon.ame 
again, and I would not go downstairs. I sat down and read 
the oldest book I had got, “ Public Characters for 1778,” 
which I had fetched from the library in despair, one wet 
day. Iread of people who were somebodies in that year, 
and are nobodies now, and I pretended to myself to be inter- 
jested in the way in which Captain Sabine had cut out some 
Malay pirates nearly a hundred years ago. I made notes of 
that exploit. All this while I knew, or at least hoped, that 
Bella was incessantly looking at the ball-room door, as the 
lady with the sweetest eyes that were ever seen looked for 
Camoens. I believe I felt angry with myself,as well as 
with oti.er organic and inorganic matter, but relented into a 
certain satisfaction that the candle had burned down into 
the socket. Bella might be false, I might be jealous, but it 
was too ludicrous to sit in one’s bed-room in thedark. I had 
heard the music a very long time. As for that first waltz, 





| sincerity of disposition. Really, I was growing very fond in- 
deed of Bella; but one does not parade one’s feelings before 
the nobility, gentry, and clergy of a county, in hotel assem 
bled. I believe that we conversed together a good deal more 


|had no meaning if they had not perceived my regard for the 
/young lady. In fact, they would have been officious and im- 
| pertinent. Still, I was conscious that Miss Bella often looked 
| wistful, and as if she were not entirely satisfied that I was 


‘entirely satisfied. ‘This thought ought to have dictated a 
r It 


bility. 

: not only of 
of my devotion, but of letting other people 
I suppose is the chief thing with a woman. 
Not, of course, a fast affair, 
It is 


to which Thomas, Richard, and Henry might come. 


still told as one of the terrible traditions of Marrowgate, that | 
| to some hotel ball (not at our place) there came two shopmen } dignified 
}in human form—yes, shopmen from * * * *, and somehow | that she 


contrived to dance—I hardly like to write this in a periodical 


‘ We were good, too, for we dined at five o'clock on | intended for young persons, but the moral redeems the in-| her cye, somel 
Sundays, to let the servants go tu worship, as I trust they! famy of the story—to dance with the daughter of a county | chamber, th 





| 


it had been over more than an hour. 
| Bella saw me as soon as IT came in, and I think that she 
| gave one earnest look tu assure herself that I had not been ill 
i(sheymakes this statement), and then she hardly looked at 
There was about a hundred people in the great 
The musicians were play- 
in a gallery to which there 
ch is taken away when 


| is no access except by a ladder, whi 
et out. for refreshment. 


they have mounted, and they cannot € 

|I made the circle of the room, and suddenly noticed that 
| Bella, Maria, and Louisa, had all got vouquets. They were 
llittle ones, but very prettily arranged. Three bouquets. 
Brought, of course, by one of the men—the friends—the new 

larrivals. Perhaps by that tall, coarse, mercantile-looking 
| person, with large studs (handsome ones, though—of course 
'this sort of man can get what money can buy), who was 
floundering through the Lancers with Miss Grant. It gave 

mea pleasure to call her Miss Grant, to think of her as Miss 

‘Grant. But my soul speedily exalted itself against such a 
| humiliation as [ had received. I felt that more than sulking 
was required of me now. It was necessary that I should be 

Therefore, walking past Miss Grant, aud so near 

had ample opportunity for observing the haughty 
play of my countenance (I did not much care about catching 
10w); L left the room. I retired to our smoking 

en enticely deserted, and having duly hated all 
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the pictures, and an old pianoforte (made for the late Prince 
of Wales), I smoked a great many cigars very fast, and went 
to bed. My dignity was in some sort appeased, but the sound 
ef the music, which ascended for a very long time, did not 
exactly soothe my feelings. As I fell asleep, I fancied that 
the fiddles were laughing at me. 

I was dressing before i was called in the morning, and as 
my answer to the knock that announced hot water did not 
prevent another knock, I went impatientiy to the door, and 
the excellent and venerable chambermaid presented me with 
anote. Itwas clear that she knew and approved my engage- 
meat, for she was no indiscriminate carrier of Dillets, as cer- 
tain indiscreet flirters had known, to their humiliation and 
dismay. The note was very short. 


“You must be unwell, very unwell. Do let them send over 
to the doctor.—B.” 


“ That is a nice, prosaic, businesslike way of a said 
Ito myself, in a great rage. If she had written, “1am in 
agonies until [ can explain, implore,” and so on. Send for 
the doctor. Send for the ——” 

But it may be thought by those who attribute bad passions 
to bad influences, that there was at least no occasion to do 
what I was going to advise, and that I was being looked 
after very carefully in the quarter in question. 

When I got down to breakfast, neither Miss Bella Grant 
nor one of Ser party was there. This I was rather glad of. 
I made short work of my coffee, poached eggs, ham, marma- 
lade, toast, and the rest, and hastened into the garden to read 
the telegrams in the “ Leeds Mercury.” These, which come 
to us at Marrowgate the first thing in the morning, are all the 
news one cares for there. I suppose the air is too bracing to 
leave us in the state of mental health in which one cares for 
mere politics, murders, and theatrical matters. I took up a 
position well in front of the hotel, where I (and anybody who 
— join me) could be seen from the windows of the public 
and the private rooms. I could not quite explain to myself 
the reason for this precautionary measure, perhaps it was in- 
stinctive. 

“Not much more in your telegrams than in mine, I sup- 
pose,” said my especial friend, Colonel Cleveland, who had 
subjugated Indian provinces, and looked as if he could do it 
again, and without talking much about it. Indeed, I am 
ashamed to -— that I never knew of his great exploits, until 
I read about them in history. He did not speak of them, but 
spoke a great dea] about moths, which he was always collect- 
ing, and pinning to corks in a sort of sandwich box. He said 
that they did not feel. I am sure he thought they did not, or 
he would never have impaled them. Ishould think that they 
preferred being left to cling to walls, without the aid of pins 
—but I know nothing about it. 

“There is nothing, Colonel. Will you change your tory 
gazette for my liberal Mercury.” : 

“You shall have the gazette, and I hope it will do you 
some good in your principles, but I won’t have the other. 
By-the-way, I did not see you dancing last night.” 

“T did not dance. In fact, I had a headache.” 

“Those waters are too strong, that’s it. They are strong. 
There’san old rhyme down here about somebody smelling 
them as he was = a constitutional flight one morning, 
and feeling sure that he was not farfrom home. Was it the 
monks that taught the people to be always making sport of 
the enemy? That does not scem to have been a good trade 
policy, eh?” 

But I was not at all inclined, just then, to discuss the edu- 
cation question of the middle ages. Another morning I 
could bave given Colonel Cleveland fifty stories on the sub- 
ject. To-day I could not remember one. 

“T won't bore you,” suid the Colonel. “Isee your head- 
ache’s not gone. But we'll have a drive, you and I only, in 
the afternoon, if you like. Ihave heard that there is some 
of “| hunting to be done at Brimham Rocks. You won't 
mind reading, while I make my bag?” 

* If I do not go to London, I will go with yon, with plea- 
sure. 

“London be hanged! It’s the best place in the world, 
but one gets tired of the best places and the best people too. 
By-the-way,” said the veteran, in his kindest tone, “ it’s an aw- 
ful liberty, but we've been rather intimate, and I’m old enough 
to be your father. Don’t yow be in a hurry to be tired of an 
good person. Forgive that, and I'll never say another wo 
about it. I really beg your pardon.” 

“That you shan’t; and I am deeply obliged, but——” 

But the kind old soldier was marching oft, bawling out 
something about taking care of a headache. 

“Then the affair has got wind already,” said I. “And of 
course he takes the wrong side. Takes the woman’s side. 
Those fatherly old soldiers always do, and they ought to 
know better.” 

I went at my paper again, and the mental operation of the 
preceding night was renewed. I began to hate the para- 
graphs, and the people mentioned in them, and myself for 
returning again and again to the same old news. Then [ lit 
a cigar, and had scarcely got it into work when Mrs. Denison 
came up, with her two pretty daughters, all great allies of 
mine in what I begin to look back upon as my happier 
days. They fairly surrounded me. y 

“ No, you need not put your cigar out, Mr. Cornbury,” said 
Mrs. Denison. “I am not going to stand here longer than 
enough to tell you that I have a great mind never to speak 
to you again.” 

“ T never will,” said Grace Denison. 

“ And I never will,” said her sister Emily. 

And yet, in spite of these fearful menaces, which were 
delivered with a good feminine emphasis, it did not seem to 
me that the speakers were very angry with me. Indeed, as I 
now see matters, what right had they to be angry with me? 
But that did not occur to me then. I seemed to have given 
people a title to lecture me. To be sure, they did not know 
my deep wrongs. 

“Tam very sorry,” I said. 

“ O, very like being sorry,” said Emily Denison, who was 
the more impulsive of the twain. It looks like sorrow to be 
sitting smoking in the sun, reading a radical newspaper.” 

“A most excellent journal, Miss Emily Denison; and it is 
not my fault that the sun shines, I suppose. You made 
some remarks upon him for not shining the day before yes- 
terday when you wanted to go to Bolton Abbey, and tire 
yourself out before the next night’s ball.” 2 

“ I wonder you dare to use the word ball,” said Grace. 

“ Dance, then,” I said humbly. 

a: I hate misplaced levity,” said Grace, sententiously. 
Things are not to be done in that way, and then joked out 
of.” The sentence was neither elegant nor explanatory, and 
yet I believe that we all understood it. : 

“ T am in disgrace, somehow, it appears,” I said. 

“we Yes, I should think that you were,” sail Mrs. Denison ; 
* but as | always try to take an indulgent look at things, I 


_ 


hope something will be said or done tomakeamends. Now, 
girls, if you are coming to Bilton, come directly.” 

They went away; but I am quite sure that if Bella could 
have seen the looks the girls gave me (especially Emily) Miss 
Grant would have been altogether satisfied with her cham- 
pions. I do not think that I am vain, or apt to set too high 
an estimate on myself, but my glass shows that I am geason- 
ably good-looking, and my income shows that I am reasona- 


these facts, and thought (especially Emily) that a gentleman 
might make a mistake, and yet not be altogether shut out 
from feminine compassion and comfort. 

“ Bella does not appear, and everybody else does,” I said. 
“T will walk off to Knaresborough, I think, and——” 

“And mingle your tears with the Dropping Well. I 
would, old fellow, if I were you,” said a voice behind me. 
“Don’t look cross,” the speaker continued ; “if a man talks 
out loud, it is politeness in the second person to suppose him- 
self addressed.” 

“ Don’t bother me, Tom Foster, this morning.” 

“ Who wants to bother you?” said my old college friend. 
“T meant to do you a good turn, and give you the consvla- 
tions of religion—well, not that exactly; but you ought to 
remember what is said, Vurium et mutabile semper—don't 
you know? I believe it is one of Solomon’s Proverbs, and 
very right too.” 

“Tt is very right, Tom; and now go and play croquet with 
Miss Martin and her cousin. They are asking for you as 
plain as eyes can speak.” 

“Ah! Eyes. Yes,eyes. And if those articles could have 
spoken last night—but that’s nothing. O, eyes.” 

Repeating which noun, with varied exclamations annexed, 
Tom Foster went off, picked up a mallet, and saluted there- 
with. 

“Twill certainly go to Knaresborough,” I said, but not 
aloud this time. And I was gathering myself up for depar- 
ture, when a young lady tripped out at one of*the ground- 
floor windows, and down the three steps which led from 
them to the garden. It was Louisa Grant. 

“ Can I say a word to you, Mr. Cornbury, unless you are 
too much occupied?” gaid Louisa. Yesterday it was 
“ Charles ;’ and she would have interrupted me in a conver- 
sation with the Lord Chancellor. 

“T can never be too much occupied to speak to you, 
Louisa, as you might, I think, be partly aware,’ I said, 
gravely. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Things change so that it would not 
have surprised me to be told to go about -_ business.” 

“ Thad hoped that Miss Louisa Grant thought me a gen- 
tleman.” 

“ What she thinks is of very little consequence. <A gen- 
tleman, more sy under certain circumstances, might 
have thought it becoming to make some kind of explanation 
—to explain in some kind of way——” 

Louisa’s vocabulary was limited, and it did not supply her 
with a third way of putting it; but she looked exceedingly 
angry, and—I may wrong her, but I believe that she was un- 
commonly near enforcing her argument with a stamp. No 
prettier foot could have been stamped in Yorkshire. 

“ Or to ask for some kind of explanation,” I added; “ but 
not having lately been fortunate in obtaining his wishes, he 
has held his tongue.” 

“ If you think that we are going to put up with that sort 
of thing ——” began the impetuous and colloquial Louisa. 
“There, I hate you! You have made me talk like a milli- 
ner; but the words would come, aud I was speaking for 
somebody else, not myself—somebody whom I love a hun- 
dred times better than myself, and who deserves that I 
should.” 

And there were honest tears in Louisa’s honest eyes. I 
am not a victim to all descriptions of “ weeps ;’ but when 
they are genuine—why, I don’t like it. 

“ What do you wish us to do?” was Louisa’s next question ; 
and it was said almost humbly. 

“T do not feel that I have any right to express any 
wish.” 

“ You are not speaking like yourself. You are too good 
to say such things from your heart.” 

- tom glad of your good opinion. I am glad to have 
somebody’s.” 

“If you have not everybody's, all the same as yesterday, 
whose doing is it but yourown? And yet you will not deign 
to say a single word of apology, or pave the way for what 
everybody wants ?” 

“ Everybody wants ?” 

“ Well, except you, perhaps. Why don’t you see Bella? 
I don’t say that she can see you, because, if anybody ever 
cried her eyes out, that is what Bella has been doing since 
twelve o'clock last night, when she rushed to her room.” 

“She stayed, however, till the last moment that dancing 
was allowed,” I said, with a guess. 

“ Certainly, and danced the last dance; and you would 
have been the first to remark upon a girl who exposed her 
feelings to a ball-room full of people. Is not that true? and 
is not that reasonable ?” 

“Very, if I could only be made to understand why there 
should Cove been any feelings to conceal.” 

“You talk like an idiot. There, I am vulgar again; but 
you drive me wild with such a speech. What feelings? 
You walked into the room, showed yourself, took care Bella 
should see you, and then disappeared. I won't talk of in- 
sult—somehow I can’t think you the man to insult a girl— 
but was ever anything so cruel done since the very begin- 
ning of the work ?” ° 

I was getting excited, too; but I could not resist noticing 
the remote, yet exact date to which Louisa had thrown back 
her examination. I said— 

“It appears to me that your sister does not take you into 
her confidence.” 

“ My sister! How dare you speak of her in that way? 
Which sister? what sister? You mean Bella Laura— 
say so.” . 

“ Of course.” 

“ Does not take me into her confidences? I dare say that 
she may have confided many things to you that she has never 
been prompted to tell me; but we are one in heart and soul, 
and wrong to one is wr ng to both.” 

“I could wrong neither; that you ought to know.” 

“ But I don’t. Why did you leave the room, and not 
return ?” 

“ Have you asked her why I did so?” 

“ She can only guess at something; but it is so miserably 
absurd and foolish an idea, that { wonder she can hold it for 
x moment. Do you mean that because you gave her a bou- 
quet, and she thought it better, as she explained to you—and 
| She was quite right, and [should have done the same thing 
\if Thad been in the same ease—what am I saying ?—yes; 
|do you mean that, because she did not carry your bouquet 

. 








bly clever. It may be that the Misses Denison recognized | 


into the room, you were justified in your shameful conduct ?” 

“No, Louisa. I have considered her refusal; and if we 
/never exchange another word,I shall always say that she 
‘spoke like a high-mindéd and delicate-minded girl. Even 

had she put the matter to me less gently, I should equally 
have recognised her good sense, to say nothing of a lady’s 
right to wear what she pleases. It was her subsequent con- 
' duct that justified mine.” ' 

“ What in the world did the poor girl do, then? I was in 
‘the room all the time. She danced a few dances, for the 

look of the thing, but a nice time her partners must have had 
with her; and when she had given up all hope of your 
return, she just held oa till she could make her escape. 
| There was supper; but she was crying on her bed, not 
supping.” 
| “A saddisappointment to the amiable gentleman who gave 
her the bouquet she wore instead of mine! I sew he had 
| extended his courtesy to all of you. So my present was left 
jon the dressing-table, while his was carried about by 
Bella. She knows best what hopes she gave him to carry 
| about in return.” 

The simile of the cloud suddenly shifting from across a 
|landscape, leaving it in sunshine, is so old, that to use it 
{amounts to genius; and none other occurs tome. That was 
{what occurred in Louisa’s face; and in defiance of all Mar- 
'rowgate proprieties (which are very proper) and all others, 
|she set up a laugh that might almost have been heard at the 
| Pump-room, and that is, bee-flight, three-quarters of a miles 
|from where we stood. 
| Some persons have thought, or at least said, that I have 

some affinity to the unpleasant character called a prig. I do 
/not, of course, mean the word in the slang sense which 
‘implies dishonesty. Mr. Frank Cowley told me,in my own 
|chambers, that I should make avery good fellow one of 
| these days, when I had been married, and learned larger 
| views, but that at the time he spoke my autobiography 
| would be an excellent study of priggishness. Iam unaware 
| that the sarcasm was merited, and I do not find its justifica- 
jtion in any definition supplied by the dictionaries. His 
remark was elicited by some objections which I made to the 
modern costume in theatrical spectacle ; and upon that topic 
one of her majesty’s chief officials is of the same opinion as 
|myself. <A prig is defined as “a pert, conceited, saucy, 
pragmatical fellow,” and this description does not apply to 
me. But, I confess, that I like persons to conduct themselves 
with propriety ; and I did not consider*that Miss Louisa Grant 
was so conducting herself in breaking out into the unlady- 
like shout of laughter. -It attracted the notice of several 
residents in the hotel, and I naturally disliked such notice to. 
be drawn upon one whom I had regarded as a probable con- 
nection of my own. 

“Tam gratified to aflord you amusement, Miss Louiss,” I 
said, gravely, “even though I am unable to understand its 
origin. 

“You are an old dear,” she replied, with increased levity ; 
“and now that J understand, do you know that I like you a 
great deal better than Iever thought 1 should? You can 
feel, can you. Iam so glad.” 

Thereupon the second Miss Grant made me a little courtesy, 
her eyes laughing in spite of her attempt to be serious, and 
she went into the house. I cannot say that I felt my dignit 
unimpaired by our interview, and in other circumstances 
should have been more angry; but Bella’s behavior had 
|truly gricved me, and I confess that I was thinking more of 

her than of myself. = 

| “ All squared, all right, old boy,” said Tom Foster, very 
jneedlessly leaving the croquet-ground to come to say this, 
jand then walking back again, without waiting for any reply. 
| He was right, too; for I hate to be called “ old boy,” and he 
| knew this. 

I left the garden, and walked across the moor in the direc- 
tion of a small pavilion, in which is one of the many waters 
|of Marrowgate. At that time of the day this spring is unfre- 
| quented, and I was in a mood to wish to be alone. When I 
‘reached the little temple, I found that even the attentive 
|young person who filled the glasses with a fluid strongly 
| suggestive of weak ink had left her post,and I took a chair, 
| and proceeded to review the situation of atfairs. 

| But the odds against me were very unfair. If sisters work 
| together, they can do almost anything they like. The Misses 
|Grant were very faithful allies. I was alone on that moor. 
| Ina few minutes I saw a face at one of the windows, and 
the next minut» the owner of the face stood at the door. It 
| was Bella’s other sister, Maria, who was a much quieter sort 
of girl than Louisa; and at Maria I had looked with some 
| favor on my arrival, and before Bella had settled it with the 
others that she would honor me with her preference. 

| “QO,the girl is not here,” said Miss Maria,calmly. “ Then, 
| perhaps, you would fill my tumbler for me; if you do not 
| mind the trouble.” 

I made a proper answer, for I hope I never forget how a 
'gentleman should behave; I raised the cover of the well, 
and obtained the water for the third Miss Grant. I pre- 

sented the glass, without speaking. As I did so, I observed 
| that she had in her hand one of the bouquets presented to 
| the sisters over night by the coarse-looking mercantile person 
| with the studs. Maria saw me notice this, smiled in a more 
| saucy manner than was usual with her, and then began the 
‘elaborate process of holding the breath so as to avoid tasting 

| the detestable water. 

| “No,” she said, after an effort, “I can’t take it to-day, and 

‘I won't. Uniess I am going to offend you by not taking 

| what you got for me?” 

“T can have no right to be offended at anything you may 
do, Miss Maria.” 

“Oh, I didn’t know,” said Maria. “Some people take 
offence when none has been given.” 
| “That isa bad habit, Miss Maria, and it implies an objec- 
, tionable nature.” 
| “So it does, Mr. Sententious,” replied Miss Maria 
| Grant. 
| Now I hate nick-names, especially from female lips, and I 
‘did not answer. Then did Miss Maria, to my exceeding 
| astonishment, poke her bouquet into my face, right under my 
| very nose. 
| “Isn't it nice?’ she asked, in a taunting sort of way. 
“Isn't it lovely? Isn't it Atkinson, and Piesse, and Lubin, 
and Rimmel and all together? And he looks as if he 
‘didn’t like it!) What a wretch!” 

And this was the quiet and serious Miss Grant, to whom I 
{might possibly have thought of paying attention. It has 
{been truly remarked, though I cannot at the moment give a 

reference to the authority, that the wisest man does not un- 
| derstand the least wise woman. 
| “ Now he és offended,” said Maria. “ But it is of no use his 
holding his tongue, We will have it all talked out, and 
| hen he may go to London, or wherever he pleases, Come 
jin, Louisa and Bella!’ she cried. 
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Will it be believed that both those young persons just | 


I took one of the cups, and put the other beside Bergheim’s 


then passeil the window, and came in at their sister’s invita- | plate. 


tion? There we were, all four in the temple. 
priestesses and one victim. It was quite classical. 
But there is more to be believed. Both Bella and Louisa | 


Three | 


had got their bouquets, and bore them in their hands with-| untasted. 


out the least attempt at concealment. In fact, Louisa rather 
flourished hers, but I have said that she was a demonstrative 


irl. 

Bella quietly walked to the chair which I had left and sat) 
down, and the sisters stood on each side of her, like supporters | 
in a coat of arms. But it was quite plain that Louisa had | 
told the truth on one point, and that Bella had been crying ; 
and, as I have already remarked, I have a great objection to | 
real tears. | 

“Won't you shake hands with me?” said Miss Grant, in 
rather a low voice, and looking up at me in a way that was 
almost piteous. 
but I had been a sufferer from unfairness all through. 1) 
know that I ought to have been cold and distant, I might | 
have fought against the words, but the look was too much | 
for me. I hastened to take her hand, when that Louisa 
threw imine up in the air. | 

“Indeed, no, and that is not the way to treat him, Bella;| 
and I won’t have it, and there’s an end.” | 

“ Really—— I said. | 

“ Really, indeed! There's nothing real about you, so don’t | 
use a word that you've nothing to do with. What did we) 
agree, Bella? Now don’t fly away from your bargain, for | 
that suan’t be.” | 

Here Bella burst into tears, and looked at me very much | 
as if she wished—well, wished her sisters were out of wd 
way. I think that she was going to get up, and come to} 
me, but Maria laid her hand on Bella’s arm. 

“Certainly, you are to do as you promised, Bella,” said | 
Mania. 

“Then—then give me my bit of st-st-string,” sobbed Bella, 
quite piteously this time. 

his was a most extraordinary request, I thought, all 
things considered. Her bit of string! What on earth did | 
she want a bit of string for? Was she going to ask me to! 
play at cat’s cradle ? | 

* There it is, Bella, dear,” said Maria, producing a piece. It | 
was gardeners’ string, I noticed, and this bewildered me | 
more. 


“ The flowers,” she said, in the same unhappy way. | 


A . it 
Maria and Louisa each handed her a bouquet, she put them | 


to her own, and then with trembling fingers tied the three | 
together. I thought she would never have managed the 
knot; but when the others tried to help her, she pushed their 
hands away rather hastily. 

“There!” she said, holding out to me the united bou- | 
quets. 
“What for, Bella?” was all I could say in my puzzle- | 
ment. 

“That's as you—you gave it me—only not so nicely done 
up; and now take it back again, and never—never—give me | 
anything any m-mcre.” | 

“For she won’t have it,’ Louisa came in, like a clerk fol- 
lowing up aclergyman. } 

It then occurred to me that I might, by possibility, have | 


made a mistake, though I am not in the habit of doing | 
so 





“ AsI gave it to you, Bella?” 

“ Yes, of course,” said Maria. “Only it is not his fault, | 
exactly, that he does not recognise his own flowers ; because, | 
you know, he never saw them, as he sent the box at once to 
our room.” 

‘‘ [—I—saw you were vexed,” said Bella, “on the landing, | 
and I determined that your flowers should come into the | 
room, so I divided the bouquet into three, one for each of 
us, and I thought you would guess—but if I had believed | 
that you would have been so—cruel 3 | 

I am not demonstrative, like Louisa, but—perhaps it was | 
being in a temple—anyhow, I was kneeling by Bella, and she | 
was crying over me, and I think that Louisa gave me a sort | 
of parting slap, and hurried away with Maria, and I know I | 


have said that our marriage is arranged.—London Society. | 
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THE BORDERS OF 
FOREST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BARBARA’S HISTORY,” ETC. 


A NIGHT ON 


THE BLACK 


( Conclusion.) 


It is not fair for a girl to look in that way, | journey. 





The landlord looked from Bergheim to the glass—from 
the glass to the bottle. He seemed to be measuring with his 
eye how much had really been drunk. Then he went to the 
inner door; called to Friedrich to bring a schoppen of the | 
Bairisch, and went away, shutting the door after him. From | 
the sound of his footsteps, it seemed to us as if he also was 
zone upstairs, but into some more distant part of the house. 

resently the younger brother re-appeared with the beer, 
placed it before us in silence, and went away as before. 

“The most forbidding, disagreeable, uncivil pair I ever | 
saw in my life!” said I. 

“They're not fascinating, I admit,” said Bergheim, leaning 
back in his chair with the air of a man whose appetite is 
somewhat appeased. “I don't know which is the worst— 
their wine or their manners.” 

And then he yawned tremendously, and pushed out his 
plate which I heaped afresh with ham and eggs. When he 
had swallowed a few mouthfuls, he leancd his head upon his 
hand, and declared he was too tired to eat more. 

: re even “Tam still hungry.” 

Nonsense: 1 said; “eat enough now y it. 
mchaeue ug W you are about it 

He took a pull at the schoppen. 

“ Capital,” he said. “ Now I can go on again.” 

The next instant he was nodding over his plate. 

“Tam ashamed to be so stupid,” he said, rousing himself 
presently ; “but I am overpowered with fatigue. Let us 
have the coffee; it will wake me up a bit.” 

But he had_ no sooner said this than his chin dropped on 
his breast, and he was sound asleep, ° 

Idid not call for the coftee immediately. I let him sleep, 
and went on quietly with my supper. Just as I had done, 
however, the brothers came back together, Friedrica bring- 
ing the coffee—two large cups ona tray. The elder, stand- 
ne by the table, looked down at Bergheim with his unfriendly | 

rown. 

pe Your friend is tired,” he said. 

. Yes, he has walked far to-day—much farther than I 
ave. 


“Humph! you will be gad to go to bed.” 








“Indeed we shall. Are our rooms ready.” 
* Yes,” 


“ Here, Bergheim,” I said,“ wake up; the coffee is waiting.” 
But he slept on, and never heard me. 

I then lifted my own cup to my lips— paused—set it down 
It had'an odd, pungent smell that I did not like. 

“What is the matter with it?’ I said, “it does not smell 
like pure coffee.” 

The brothers exchanged a rapid glance. 

“Tt is the kirschenwasser,” said Karl. 
in our black coffee.” 

I tasted it, but the flavor of the coflee was quite drowned in 
that of the coarse, fiery spirit. 

“Do you not like it?” asked the younger brother. 

“It is very strong,” I said. 

“But it is very good,” replied he: “real Plack Forest 
kirsch—the best thing in the world, if one is (tired after a 
Drink it off, mein Herr; it is of no use to sip it. 
It will make you sleep.” 

This was the longest speech either of them had yet made. 

“Thanks,” I said, pulling out my cigar-case, “ but this stuff 
is too powerful to be drunk at a draught. I shall make it last 
out a cigar or two.” 

“ And your friend ?” 

“He is better without the kirsch, and may sleep till I am 
ready, to go to bed.” 

Again they looked at each other. 

“You need not sit up,” I said impatiently ; for it annoyed 
me, somehow, to have them standing there, one at each side 
of the table, alternately looking at me and at each other. “IT 
will call the madchen to show us to our rooms when we are 
ready.” 

“Good,” said the elder brother, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion. “Come, Friedrich.” 

Friedrich turned at once te follow him, and they both left 
the room. 

I listened. I heard them for awhile moviug to and fro in 
the inner kitchen; then the sound of their double footsteps 
going up the stairs; then the murmur of their voices some- 
where above, yet not exactly overhead ; then silence, 

I felt more comfortable, now that they were fairly gone 
and not likely to return. I breathed more freely. I had dis- 
liked the brothers from the first. I had felt uneasy from the 
moment I crossed their threshold. Nothing, I told myself, 


We always put it 


| should induce me at any time or under any circumstances to 


yt up under their roof again. 

Pondering thus, I smoked on, and took another sip of the 
cotlee. It was not so hot now, and some of the strength of 
the spirit had gone off; but under the flavor of the kirschen- 
wasser I could (or fancied I could) detect another flavor, 
pungent and bitter—a flavor, in short, just corresponding to 
the smell that I had at first noticed. 

This startled me. I scarcely knew why, but it did startle 
me, and somewhat unpleasantly. At the same instant I ob- 
served that Berghcim, in the heaviness and helplessness of 
sleep, had swayed over on one side, and was hanging very 
uncomfortably across one arm of his chair. 

“Come, come,” I said, “ wake up, Herr fellow-traveller. 
This soit of dozing will do you no good, Wake up, and 
come to bed.” 

And with this I took him by the arm, and tried to rouse 
him. Then for the first time I observed that his face was 
deadly white—that his teeth were fast clenched—that his 
breathing was unnatural and labored. 

I sprang to my feet. I dragged him into an upright pos- 
ture; I tore open his neckcloth; I was on the point of rush- 
ing to the door to call for help, when a suspicion—one of 
those terrible suspicions which are suspicion and conviction 
in one—flashed suddenly upon me. 

The rejected glass of wine was still standing on the table. 
I smelt it—tasted it. My dread was confirmed. It had the 
same pungent odor, the same bitter flavor as the coffee. 

In a moment I measured all the horror of my position ; 
alone—unarmed—my unconscious fellow-traveller drugged 
and helpless on my hands—the nrirderers overhead, biding 
their time—the silence and darkness of night—the unfre- 
quented road—the solitary house —ihe improbability of help 
from without—the imminence of the danger from within.... 
I saw it all. What could ldo? Was there any way, any 
chance, any hope? 

I turned cold and dizzy. I leaned against the table for 
support. Was I also drugged, aud was my turn coming? 
I looked round for water, but there wis none upon the table. 
I did not dare to touch the beer, lest it also should be 
doctored. 

At that instant I heard a faint sound outside, like the 
creaking of a stair. My presence of mind had not as yet for 
a moment deserted me, and now my strength came back at 
the approach of danger. I cast a rapid glance round the 
room. There was the blunderbuss over the chimney-piece— 
there were the two hatchets in the corner. I moved a chair 
loudly, and hummed some snatches of songs. : 

They should know that I was awake—this might at least 
keep them off a little longer. The scraps of songs covered 
the sound of my footsteps as I stole across the room and 
secured the hatchets. Qne of these I laid before me on the 


|table; the other I hid among the wood basket beside the 


hearth—singing, as it were, to myself all the time. 

Then I listened breathlessly, 

All was silent. 

Then I clinked my tea-spoon in my cup—feigned a long 
yawn—under cover of the yawn took down the blunderbuss 
from its hook, and listened again. 

Still all was silent—silent as death—save only the loud 
ticking of the clock in the corner, and the heavy beating of 
my heurt. 

Then, after a few seconds that dragged past like hours, I 
distinctly heard a mufiled tread stealing softly across the floor 
overhead, and another very faint retreating creak or two 
upen the stairs. . 

To examine the blunderbuss, find it loaded with a heavy 
charge of slugs, test the dryness of the powder, cock it, and 
place it ready for use beside the hatchet on the table, was 
but the work of a moment. - é 

And now my course was taken. My spirits rose with the 
possession of a certain means of defence, and I prepared to 
sell my own life and the life of the poor fellow beside me, as 
dearly as might be. 

I must turn the kitchen into a fortress, and defend my 
fortress as long as defence was possible. If I could hold it 
till daylight came to my aid, bringing with it the chances of 
traffic, of passers-by, of farm-laborers coming to their daily 
work—then I felt we should be comparatively safe. If, 
however, I could not keep the enemy out so long, then I had 
another resource.... But of this there was no time to think 
at present. First of all, I must barricade my fortress. 

The windows were already shuttered-up and barred on the 


inside, The key of the house-door was in the lock, and only 


needed turning. The heavy iron bolt, in like manner, had 
only tobe shot into its place. To do this, however, would 
make too much noise just now. First and most important 
was the door communicating with the inner kitchen and the 
stairs. This, above all, I must secure; and this, as I found 
to my dismay, had no bolts or locks whatever on the inside 
—nothing but a clumsy wooden latch! 

To pile against it every moveable in the room was my 
obvious course; but then it was one that, vy the mere noise 
it must make, would at once alarm the enemy. No! I must 
secure that door—but secure it silently—at ail events for the 
next few minutes, 

Inspired by dread necessity, I became fertile in expedients. 
With a couple of irons forks snatched from the table, I 
pinned the latch down, forcing the prongs by sheer strength 
of hand deep into the woodwork of the door. This done, I 
tore down one of the old rusty bits from its nail above the 
mantel-shelf, and, linking it firmly over the thumb-piece of 
the latch on one side and over the clumsy catch on the other, 
I improvised a door-chain that would at least act as a 
momentary check in case the door was forced from without. 
Lastly, by means of some half-charred splinters from the 
hearth, Icontrived to wedge up the bottom of the door in 
such a manner, that the more it was pushed inwards, the 
more firmly fixed it must became. 


So far, my work had been noiseless ; but now the time was 
come when it could be so no longer. The house-door must 
be secured at all costs; and I knew beforehand that I could 
not move those heavy fastenings unheard. Nor did I. The 
—_ despite all my efforts, grated loudly in the lock, and the 
bolt resisted the rusty staples. I got it in, however, and the 
next moment heard rapid footsteps overhead. 

I knew now that the crisis was coming, and from this mo- 
ment prepared for open resistance. 

Regardless of noise, I dragged out fist one heavy oaken 
settle and then the other—placed them against the inner 
door—piled them with chairs, stools, firewood, and every 
heavy thing I could lay hands upon—raked the slumbering 
embers, and threw more wood upon the hearth, so as to bar 
that avenue, if any attempt was made by way of the chimney 
—and hastily ransacked every drawer in the dresser, in the 
hope of finding something in the shape of ammunition. 

feanwhile, the brothers had taken alarm, and having tried 
theinner door, Lad now gone round to the front, where I 
heard them try first the house-door and then the windows. 

“Open! open, I say!” shouted the elder—(I knew him by 
his voice). “ What is the matter within?” 

“The matter is, that I choose to spend the night in this 
room,” I shouted in reply. 

“Tt is a public room—you have no right to shut the doors!” 
he said, with a thundering blow upon the lock. 

“Right or no right,” Ll answered, “I shoot dead the first 
man who forces his way in!” 

There was a momentary silence, end I heard them mut- 
tering together outside. 

had by this time found, at the back of one of the drawers, 
a handful of small shot screwed up in a bit of newspaper, 
and a battered old powder flask containing about three charges 
of powder, Little as it was, it helped to give me confidence. 

Then the parleying began afresh. 

“Once more, accursed, Englishman, will you open the 
door ?” 

“No.” 

A torrent of savage oaths—then a pause. 

@: Force us to break it open, and it will be the worse for 
a. | 

All this time, I had been wrenching out the hooks fron 
the dresser, and the nails, wherever I could find any, from the 
walls, Already I had enough to reload the blunderbuss three 
times, with my three charges of powder. If only Bergheim 
were himself, now!.... 

I still heard the murmuring of the brothers’ voices outside— 
then the sound of their retreating footsteps—then an out- 
burst of barking and yelping at the back, which showed they 
had let loose the dogs. Then all was silent. 

Where were they gone? How would they begin the 
attack? In what way would it allend? I glanced at my 
watch. It was just twenty mirutes past one. In two hours 
and a half, or three hours, it would be dawn. Three hours! 
Great Heavens! what an eternity ! 

I looked round to see if there was anything I could still do 
for defence; but it seemedto me that I had already done 
what little it was possible to do with the material at hand. I 
could only wait. 

All at once, I heard their footsteps in the house again. 
They were going rapidly to and fro overhead; then up and 
down the stairs ; then overhead again; and presently I heard 
a couple of bolts shot, and apparently a heavy wooden bar 
Pes , on the other side of the inner kitchen-door which 

had just been at so much pains to barricade. This done, 
they seemed to go away. A distant door banged heavily ; 
and again there was silence. 

Five minutes, ten minutes, went by. Bergheim still slept 
heavily; but his breathing, l fancied, was now less stertor- 
ous, and his countenance less rigid than when I first disco- 
vered his condition. I had no water with which to bathe 
his head; but I rubbed his forehead and the palms of his 
hands with beer, and did what I could to keep his body 
upright. 

Then I heard the enemy coming back to the front, slowly, 
and with footfalls. They paused for a moment at the front 
door, seemed to set something down, and then retreated 
quickly. After an interval of about three minutes, they re- 
turned in the same way; stopped at the same place; and 
hurried off as before. This they did several times in succes- 
sion, Listening with suspended breath and my ear against 
the keyhole, I distinctly heard them deposit some kind of 
burthen each time—evidently a weighty burthen, from the 
way in which they carried it; and yet, strange to say, one 
that, despite its weight, made scarcely any noise in the sets 
ting down. 

Just at this moment, when all my senses were concentrated 
in the one act of listening, Bergheim stirred for the first 
time, and began muttering. 


“The man!” he said, in a low, suppressed tone. “The 
man under the hearth!” fh 
I flew to him at the first sound of his voice. He was re- 


covering. Heaven be thanked, he was recovering! In afew 
minutes we should be two—two against two—rizht and 
might on our side—both ready for the defence of our lives! 

* One man under the hearth,” he went on, in the same un- 
natural tone. “Four men at the bottom of the pond—all 
murdered—foully murdered !” 

I had scarcely heeded his first words; but now, as their 
sense broke upon me, that great rush of exultation and. 
thankfulness was suddenly arrested. My heart stood stil; | 





trembled; I turned cold with terror, 
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‘Then the veins swelled on his forehead; his face became 
purple; and he struck out blindly, as one oppressed with 
some horrible nighimare. 

“ Blood!” he gasped. “Everywhere blood—don’t touch 
it. God’s vengeance—help!”.... 





cold, but also to heat, and to rapid and extreme changes. lover for the season—leaving, however, air-holes (so called) 
The human flesh when frozen, say at a temperature of 20; which remain open till a much later period, sometimes all 


deg., turns white; when thawed again, say at a temperature 


winter. The rivers and lakes in New Brunswick form a pei- 


of 40 deg., it turns first red, and then blue; and after this | fect network, and in summer the voyager can, with one or 


| operation has been repeated sufficiently often, it assumes an 


And 60, stcu ling violently in my arms, he opened | uniform azure hue. Now, the only prominent part of the 


his eyes, —_ wil 
upoa Lis feet. 
“What is the matter?” he said, sinking back again and 


ly round, and mude an effort to get 


trembling from head to foot. “ Was I asleep?” | 


I rubbed his hands and forehead again with beer. I 


‘tasted it, and finding no ill flavor upon it, put a tiny drop to | 


his lips. 
“ You are all right now,” I said. “ You were very tired, | 
and you fell asleep after supper. Don’t you remember ” 


human form which is not well wrapped up is the nose. This 
is hard lines for the noses. They ought to have nose-caps, 
but they haven’t; so Jack Frost lays hold of them with his 
icy fingers; and instead of the white, pink, or red noses 
which ornament the open countenances of the Anglo-Saxon 


in other climes, in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia the pro-| 
bosces of the natives, from exposure to the chilly blasts, wear | 


a bluish hue: and hence the cognomen. 
The medical statistics of the British army show that our 


He put his hand to his head. “ Ah, yes,” he said, “ I re- | climate, though severe, is exceedingly healthy ; the mortality 


member. I have been dreaming.”.... | 


in the different stations on this contineut being less than iu 


He looked round the room in a bewildered way ; then,| any other part of the world where English troops are quar- 


struck all at once by the strange disorder of the furniture, 
asked what was the matter. : | 

I told him in the least alarming way, and with the fewest | 
words I could muster; but before I could get to the end of 
my explanation he was up, ready for resistance, and appa- 
rently himself again. 

“ Where are they?” he said. “ What are they doing now ? 
Outside, do you say? Why, good heavens! man, ~— 
blocking us in. Listen !—don’t you hear ?—it is the rustling 
of straw. Bring the blunderbuss!° quick!—to the win- 
dow. ...God grant we are not too late!” 

We both rushed to the window ; Bergheim to undo the 
shutter, and I to shoot down the first man in sight. 

“ Look there!” he said, and pointed to the door. 

A thin stream of smoke was oozing under the threshold 
and stealing upward in a filmy cloud that already dimmed 
the atmosphere of the room. 

* They are goiag to burn us out!” I exclaimed. 

“ No, they are going to burn us alive,” replied Bergheim, 
between his clenched teeth. ‘“ We know too much, and they 
are determined to silence us at all costs, though a burn 
the house down over our heads. Now hold your breath, for I 
am going to open the window, and the smoke will rush in 
like a torrent.” 

He opened it, but very little came in—for this reason, that 
the outside was densely blocked with straw, which had not 
yet ignited. 

In a moment we had dragged the table under the window 
—put our wéapons aside, ready for use—and set to work to 
cut our way out. 

Bergheini, standing on the table, wrenched away the straw 
in great armfuls. I caught it, and hurled it into the middle of 
the room. We labored at the work like giants. In a few 
moments the pile had mounted to the height of the table. 
Then Bergheim cried out that the straw under his hands was 
taking fire, and that he dared throw it back into the room no 
longer! 

1 sprang to his aid with the two hatchets. I gave him 
one—I fell to work with the other. The smoke and 
flame rushed in our faces, as we hewed down the burning 
straw. 

Meanwhile, the room behind us was full of smoke, and 














above the noise of our own frantic labor we heard a mighty 
crackling and hissing, as of a great conflagration. 


. © Take the blunderbuss—quick !”" eried Bergheim, hoarsely. | 
“ There is nothing but smoke outside now, and burning straw 


below. Follow me! Jump as far out as you can, and shoot 
the first you see !” : 
. And with this, he leaped out into the smoke, and was gone! 
I only waited to grope out the bliunderbuss ; then, holding 
it high above my head, I shut my eyes and sprang after him, 
elearing the worst of the fire and falling on my hands and 
knees among a heap of smouldering straw and ashes beyond. 
At the same instant that I touched the ground, I heard the 
sharp crack of a rifle, and saw two figures rush past me. 
To dash out in pursuit, without casting one backward 
glance at the burning house behind me—to see a tall figure 





vanishing among the trees, and two others in fall chase—to 
cover the foremost of these two and bring him down as one 
would bring down a wolf in the open, was for me but the 
work of a second. 
I saw him fall. I saw the other hesitate, look back, throw 
up his hands with a wild gesture, and tly towards the hills. 
*¢ * * * * * = 7 az 


The rest of my story is soon told. The one I had shot 
was Friedrich, the younger brother. He died in about half 
an hour, and never spoke again. The elder escaped into the 
forest, and there succeeded in —, himself for several 
weeks among the charcoal-burners. Being hunted down, 
heneres, at te he was tried at Heilbronn, and there exe- 
cuted. 

The pair, it seemed, were practised murderers. _The pond, 
when dragged, was found to contain .the bodies of four of 
their victims; and when the crumbling rifins of the home- 
stead were cleared for the purpose, the mortal remains of a 


nary near the house; and these things served to identify 
— out of the five corpses thus providentially brought to 
ight. 


y friend, Gustave Bergheim (now the friend of seventeen 
years) is well and prosperous; married to his “ Madchen ;” 


tered. Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, and that part of New 
Brunswick which borders on the Bay of Fundy, have a more 
variable and damper climate than the interior of New Bruns- 
wick and Lower Canada. Hence, tourists who do not get 
beyond the Atlantic seaboard carry away with them an un- 
favorable idea of our climate. A stranger, having penetrated 
the fogs of the bay, finds himself, in St. Jon, a victim to the 
wind. When it blows from the north or north-west, the 
weather is dry and cold in winter, dry and warm in summer. 


East wind brings rain, west wind fog, and south wind *both | 


rain and fog. Let him now travel a tew miles inland, and 
he will escape all these vicissitudes. Fredericton, sixty miles 
from St. John as the crow flies, enjoys as much sunshine as 
any place { know of—a still, cold winter, and a warm summer, 
with a bright sun five days out of seven all the year round. 
‘The thermometer in winter has been known to fall as low 
as 035 Fahrenheit, and 0°15 or 0°20 is not by any means an 
unusual degree of cold; but actual cold, as indicated by the 
mercury, is scarcely felt. A much less degree of frost, 
accompanied by a high wind and poudre of drifting snow, 
penetrates the warmest clothing, and chills the wretched 
traveller to the marrow. These days are fortunately few 
and far between in the interior, owing to the friendly shelter 
of the forest, but of frequent occurrence on the more exposed 
seaboard, where changes of temperature of 70 or 80 degrees 
in one twenty-four hours are not unknown. The extremes 


of cold, as of heat, occur in cycles of three days’ duration. | 


I have rarely if ever known more than three very cold nights 
in succession, and these “cold spells,’ as we call them, are 
almost invariably followed by a fall of snow. 

In a country where the farming season is short, an open 
fall—i.e., a late winter—is, of course, desired by every one. 
Nature always gives timely warning of the approach of win- 
ter ; and the close observer is rarely mistaken in his prognos- 
tications. Savage winter can never lay hands on the migra- 
tory b'rds, nor does he ever find Bruin unprepared with a 
den, or the beaver without a full store of provisions end a 
new and frost-proof roof to his house. Come soon or come 
late, he will find the rabbit disguised in a snow-white suit, 
and the fur-bearing animals arrayed in warm winter jackets. 
The best!human judges of the seasons are the Indians; they 
are as much wiser than the white man in this respect as the 
wild animals are wiser than the domestic ones. When tame 
geese become restless, and take prolonged and noisy flights, 
we all know what to expect. When cattle and sheep come 
into the farmyard for shelter, we know that bad weather is 
at hand. Butchers pretend to judge of the severity of the 
approaching winter from a part of the pig’s intestines. 
Indians look inside the slaughtered moose for the same infor- 
mation, and foretell the depth of snow by the wild berries in 
the woods: when they are plentiful it is a sign that the snow 
will be deep, and vice versi. 

For the greater part of two years I led a hunter's life in 
the backwoods of New Branswick, and on reverting to my 
log-book of that period, I see the following entry :— 

“5th Nov., 1865.—Winter, to all appearance. Three inches 
ice on small lakes and ponds; ground white. But animals 
say that it is a false alarm. Cariboo, hares, and weasels still 
in summer colors; bears rambling about; geese not flown 
westward; and beavers not done cutting wood and plaster- 
ing their houses.” 

And sure enough the animals were right. The weather 
continued wintry for a few days; but then snow and ice 
vanished, and were succeeded by a short summer of a fort- 
night’s duration. This Indian summer—so-called—cannot be 
relied upon; but when it does occur it is a great boon to us. 
Having experienced just a taste of winter, we appreciate it 
all the more. Still, mild, hazy weather—it seems as if old 
winter’s first attacks had been repulsed and driven back ; 
and, baffled by the latent heat of the earth, he had been com- 
pelled to retire for awhile to get fresh wind for a second and 
final assault. 

Another curious and, as seen in the woods, very beautiful 
phenomenon sometimes follows or precedes the Indian sum- 


c , I f a/ mer; we call it silver frost. This is a fine thick rain (in 
fifth were discovered under the hearth, in that kitchen which | Scotland called a mist), which freezes the instant it falls. 
had so nearly proved our grave. A store of money, clothes, | 


and two or three watches, was also found secreted in a gra- | 


Once, after a frost of this description, I happened to visit a 
tract of country thickly clothed with a young second growth 
of timber. For acres and acres the young birch and maple 


two trifling portages of his canoe, traverse the province from 
one end to the other by four or five different routes; and 
wherever there is water in summer there is a good road in 
winter. Sometimes, in the beginning of winter, or ufter a 
thaw, the lakes and rivers are coated over with glass ice; 
then teams, with heavy loads and jingling bells, may be seen 
—s along merrily, side by side with skaters and ice- 
oats. 

Perhaps it is not generally known with what ease and 
| speed journeys can be performed on skates. From the mouth 
of the river St. John upwards to Fredericton is about eighty 

miles; and skaters frequently accomplish this distance in the 
day. I skated one hundred and fifty miles in two days—one- 
half of the distance in rather less than six hours—and that 
without feeling any fatigue or stiflness in excess of that felt 
after a long day's shooting. In one or two straight reaches 
of the St. John River, a good skater, with a breeze in his 
favor, can cover twenty miles in the hour. Skating at this 
pace can only be compared toa gallop on a thoroughbred 
the peculiarly exhilarating feeling that pace alone can give is 
here enjoyed to perfection, flavored with just a spice of ex- 
citement when the skater charges a crack or a bit of shell-ice 
at this headlong speed. The skates used for long journeys 
‘differ from the ordinary ones in being much longer and 
| straighter in the iron. The “ Acme,” and other patent skates, 
| though convenient for the rink, are here useless. 

Every Blue Nose can skate, more or less; but there is a 
marked improvement in the skating since the introduction of 
rinks. The St. John rink is one of the finest on the conti- 
nent, and both Halifax and Fredericton can boast of very fair 
ones. In these enormous wooden tents, well lighted by day 
and night, and fitted with every convenience for the skaters, 
the bands play, and the young people gossip and amuse them- 

selves; and I am credibly informed that even a little flirtin 
can be managed on skates. Happy the possessor of a oan 
| foot and ankle, and a neat figure; these, for the time, almost 
| throw the pretty faces into the shade. Though, on the other 
|hand, where does the pretty face look prettier, or the rosy 
cheeks more rosy, than in the rink? Many of the girls are 
,good and graceful skaters. The boy of the country is 
addicted to hockey, and is, I am compelled to admit, a 
| nuisance to the non-hockey playing skating public; happily, 
| he is excluded from the rink. His chief victim on the open 
| is the timid, elderly skater, or the beginner; such a one, on 
| glare ice, surrounded by his tormentors, is indeed a pitiable 
| object. I can see him now. He has, in an unlucky moment, 
| shuttled into the centre of the hockey strife, or, more proba- 
| bly, the strife has, with lightning-like rapidity, closed around 
/him; and there he stands, or rather wobbles, despair depicted 
on his countenance, beating the air with his hands, his body 
| bent to an angle of forty-five degrees with the ice, with no 
| power in his ces nor bone in his ankles, whilst his tormen- 
| tors swoop and dart around him like so many martins round 
a —— 
he river St. John averages about a mile in width, and is 
| thickly settled on both banks. In winter it becomes the great 
high road of the province. As every settler ownsa team, few 
people are to be seen walking in winter; for when the pedes- 
trian is overtaken by a team, he jumps on, whether invited or 
not invited by the driver. And this he looks upon as his 
right; for a sleigh once in motion on the ice, a few pounds or 
a few hundredweights more or less is but a straw. In the 
latter part of the winter the ice measures from fourteen 
inches to eighteen inches in thickness. From three to four 
| nches of good ice is sufficient for a pair of horses and load ; 
;and one inch, or one night’s frost, will safely bear a man. 
| The skater comes occasionally to patches of clear, black, oily- 
looking ice, miles in extent, through which he can see every 
pebble in the bottom of the river. As he skims along, youths 
dart out from pockets in the bank, accompany him a short 
way, pirouetting around him, and then fly off again as 
rapidly as they appeared. Men fishing through holes in the 
| ice, for a hideous but excellent fish called the kusk, are 
| occasionally passed. 
| I happened to be staying for a few days in the town of 
| Bathurst, on the northern shore of this province, a place 
well known to anglers, who are attracted there from far and 
near in the summer-time by that prettiest of salmon rivers, 
the Nepisiguit. At the time I am speaking of, it was the 
beginning of winter, and the ice was strong, but rough. I 
wanted to go to the head of the bay, a distance of three or 
four miles; but was rather nervous about the air-loles. 
Picking my way cautiously through the rough ice, I came 
upon asmall French boy steering in my direction, and fol- 
lowed him. He was a diminutive youth, with a shock head 
and fur cap, homespun shirt and trousers—the latter im- 
mense, probably an oll pair of papa’s; they served this little 
man for coat, waistcoat, and continuations, the ends being 
tucked inside his boots,and the upper part tied over his 
shoulders with a bit offtape. At the time, I thought he was 
the best skater in the world, as he rolled along on the outside 
edge, one arm plunged into the paternal pocket, the other 
one employed in carrying a crooked stick as long as himself. 


trees, from fifteen to twenty feet in height, were bowed down | He saw [ was following him, anda nice dance the urchin 
till their tops kissed the ground; tiny branches, no thicker | le¢ me. On smooth ice I could keep up to him; on rough 
than a pocket pencil were swelled to the size of a man’s | ice Iwas nowhere. The young wretch soon perceived this, 








; finger, and larger ones in like proportion. Further advance | and took advantage of it. Fancy a river, with a strong 
and the happy father of a numerous family. He often tells| was impossible, so I was constrained to stop and admire. ; stream and strong breeze meeting it, instantaneously frozen 
the tale of our terrible night on the borders of the Black | The sun just then peeping out from underacloud, everything | over by magic, and it will give you some idea of the places 
Forest, and avers that in that awful dream in which his Di > 


senses came back to him, he distinctly saw, as in a vision, the | with diamonds. 


mouldering form beneath the hearth, and the others under 
the sluggish waters of the pond.— Routledge’s Annual. 


oo 
WINTER AMONG THE BLUE NOSES. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


Close to the northern borders of the United States dwell a 
race of men who delight in the peculiar name of Blue Noses. 
As the Flatheads of the Prairies take their name from self-im- 
posed deformity of the cranium, it might naturally be sup- 
posed that we take ours from a habit of tattooing our nasal 
organs with the indigo plant. But, no—although we live in 
a wild and forest-clud land, we are pale-faced “men and 
brothers ;” partially civilized also, to say the least of it— 
certainly, s9 far as to be above the use of the tattooing iron. 
How, then, comes it that our noses are blue? For an answer 
to this question I must refer my readers to nature, which has 
so ordained it that the complexion of man varies according 
to the conditions of climate under which he lives, and has 
made so many shades of color, trom the red and white of the 
Saxon to the black of her interesting children who bask in 
Afric’s sunny climes} We are subject not only to intense 


that met the eye seemed to be plated with silver and festooned | this youth piloted me over. He never fell, nor even made 





The winter nights in Lower Canada and New Brunswick 
are almost Arctic in character. A still, intensely cold night, 
at the full of the moon, is one of the things to be seen in the 
country ; and to see it to perfection, one must be in the 
woods. The moon and stars then appear little higher than 
the tree tops, and the flashes of the aurora in the north seem 
like spectres flitting about omen the pine trees; the smooth 
surface of the snow reflects the light, so that it is possible to 
read small print; and the silence is profound. A dreamy, 
drowsy feeling creeps over the watcher—that feeling which 
causes the lost Arctic traveller to lie down quietly, and sleep 
to death! But, hark! a sharp report close to his ear, which 
rudely wakes him from his reverie. What is it—a rifle-shot? 
No; simply a tree cracking with the frost. 

The ice commences to make in the rivers about the first 
week in December. First of all, shore ice forms along the 
banks, and in the still waters this gets broken off piece by 
piece by the current, and for a few days the streams are 
choked with lumps of floating ice, which reduce the tempera- 
ture of the water. Simultaneously, in the shallows, a soft, 





a false step. Now and then, when he happened upon a bit 
of smooth ice, and I was a long way behind, he would per- 
form some fantastic feats for my edification. Once we 
| passed a lot of boys playing hockey. I cannot do justice to 
| the conduct of my little friend. He scented the battle from 
afar. The 7 he showed was admirable. Putting the 
|erooked end of his stick to the ice, and bending down till 
| nothing was visible to me but a small owed of skates support- 
| ing an enormous pair of pants, with a little shout he plunged 
|into the thickest of the fray. In less time than it takes to 
| relate, he was out again at the other side of the crowd, zig- 
| zagging like a snipe, shoving the ball before him, and pur- 
| sued by twenty enraged youths. They could not touch him ; 
he did just what he liked with the ball. Three or four of his 
| pursuers lay sprawling on the ice; then he paused a second 
jin his headlong career, struck the ball in one direction and 
| himself darted off in another, giving me a look over his 
| shoulders signifying “Come on.” Andon I went; but not 
| sure whether I was following a boy, or a merman on skates, 
| ora marine will-o’-the-wisp, or some other unknown species 
of ice-fiend. But what is that ahead on the ice? A lot of 


spongy ice grows up from the bottom, encircling the stones, | spruce bushes. Ah, now I am sure that my guide is an uv- 


and accumulating in the eddies; then, some fine night, the 
temperature gets a little colder, and the rivers are bridged 


}canny thing—he has suddenly disappeared! No doubt be 
| is taking 3 turn under the ice, by way of a change. 
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But*T must go and see what the bushes are doing on the 
icc. There were six of them, all in a row, at intervals of 
about six feet, and they were simply little sheds or camps to 
shelter from the cutting wind six individuals who were fish- 
ing most assiduously through as many holes in the ice. It 
was plainly a family party—father, mother, three girls, and a 
boy; and by all that’s fishy, the boy is my little friend! 
Mamma sat on a three-legged stool in the centre of the 
family greup, and the ice around her was covered with frozen 
tommy-cods. That woman must have been the best tommy- 
cod fisher in the world. 

I can fancy a disagreeable person remarking, “ But what 
art is there in catching fish through a little hole in the ice 
with a yard of string, a hook baited with fish, and six inches 
of stick as a handle?” ; 

I should reply, “ Disagreeable person, I will bet you a trifle 
that with similar apparatus and a fair start that woman will 
catch six tommies to your one ;” for so skilled was that 
female angler that she never drove the hook any harder into 
a fish’s mouth than was just necessary to lift it gently out of 
the water and deposit it on the ice, where, after a few wrig- 
gles, it was frozen stiff. Surely, tuat lady had alight and 
sure hand ona tommy-cod! She had a basket full when I 
came—they all had baskets full—but the ice around the old 
lady’s throne was, as I said before, strewed with fish. The 
governor sat on a trabogen, brought, no doubt, for the purpose 
of hauling home the fish. The children sat on lumps of ice. 
My small friend had, I think, been getting a wigging for 
neglecting his business—I imagine so from his behavior when 
I took six tommy-cods out of his basket, and gave him in re- 
turn the large sum of ten cents. He stood up, the easier to 
deposit the coin in his capacious pocket, and gave a triumphant 
look at mamma—who had narrowly watched this little mer- 
cantile transaction—as much as to say, “ You can catch them, 
but I am the boy to sell them.” 

On my remarking to the governor that the fish seemed 
pretty plentiful, he replied that they had not commenced to 
bite well yet, that the water was not cold enough. “ Well,” 
thought I, “fond as I am of ‘ casting angles into the brook, 
I don’t think I should care for pen. Be fishing on a regu- 
iar good fishing day.” sa 

Bidding adieu to this interesting group, I made my way to- 
wards another figure that I observed in the distance, appa- 
rently churning; but on approaching closer I found that E. 
too, was a fisherman. His appliances were an ice chisel and a 
four-pronged barbed spear, with a twenty foot handle. With 
the latter he was diligently prodding the mud through a 
hole in the ice, now bringing up an eel on the point of his 
spear, now a stick; and the ice around him for many yards 
was covered with eels in three different stages of preserva- 
tion—viz., some alive and wriggling briskly along, some 
frozen as hard as sticks, and some half-frozen, half-wrig- 
gling. I thought it was the most wonderful take of eels I 
had ever seen; but this fisherman complained bitterly of his 
luck. Formerly, he said, he could spear 200 or 300 through 
the same hole; now he had to cut a dozen holes to catch the 
same number. It seems that some new settlers came to Bath- 
urst, who fished on Sundays, and fought for the best places. 
Since this unseemly work commenced, the eels had gone 
somewhere else. I need not say that the discovery of this 
pious and amiable trait in the character of the eel afforded 
me,as a naturalist, the greatest satisfaction, and I pursued 
my way io New Bi 

In some New Brunswick rivers, large quantities of bass are 
taken in scoop nets through the ice. In the Miramichi alone, 
T am informed that over one hundred tons of these fish have 
been taken in a winter. Smelts,a most delicious little fish, 
are taken in great number at the mouth of every brook. 
Brook trout take the bait voraciously in the fresh water; and 
sea trout, sometimes attaining to the weight of 8ibs., are 
taken in the;mouths of the larger rivers; so that there is no 
time of the year—winter or summer—in which we are not 
supplied with fresh fish. Salmon (kelts) are sometimes 
caught by the trout-fishers; but the most extraordinary feat 
in fishing that has ever been heard of by me was performed 
by a youth, last February, at the foot of the river Resti- 
gouche. Fishing for tommy-cods through the ice, he felt a 
tremendous pull; fortunately his tackle was equal to the 
occasion; and, hand over hand, the lucky fisherman hauled 
out a fresh-run twenty-pound salmon. Think of that, ye 
scientific anglers! What an ignoble end for such a noble 
fish! But this is an extremely interesting fact for those 
interested in the natural history of the salmon, as it goes far 
to prove that a run of fish come into the mouth of the rivers 
along with the sea trout, and long before the ice breaks up. 

In a forest land like this, it is umnecessary to say that 
lumbering is carried on largely in the winter. Although the 
trade has depreciated much in the last few years, the people 
cannot give it up: the farmers have no other employment in 
winter. Soa few words about the lumberer and his doings. 
He is so naturally associated with the woods, that any 
attempted description of wood life would be incomplete 
without him. I have traversed most of the woods and rivers 
of New Brunswick, and have never yet found a place, how- 
ever remote, without traces of his industry. Like the tree- 
chopping animal of the country—the beaver—he leaves his 
mark behind him. With the first fall of snow he hies into 
the woods, and remains there till the spring; then he takes 
his logs down the rivers, and for a brief period the towns are 
inundated with these sailors of the woods. They goin gangs 
of from six or eight men up to twenty. They build log 
camps for themselves and their horses, and make their own 
roads. Each camp has a main or “ portage road,” in which 
provisions are portaged sometimes from as great a distancé 
as twenty or thirty miles, and this gives full employment to 
one team when the gang is large. They breakfast in the 
woods before daybreak, dine about ten or eleven, have a bite 
at two or three o’clock, supper at six, and a “lunch” before 
they turn in—not bad living. And at any hour of the day 
or night that a stranger happens to visit them, on go the 
kettle and frying-pan, and he is treated to the best they can 
give him; for their hospitality is unbounded, sometimes 
embarrassing. Once or twice, travelling in the lumber 
woods, I have had occasion to callin at eight or ten camps 
in the course of the day, and at every one of them I have 
been actually compelled to partake of a dinner, a luncheon, 
or a bite. In acamp of twenty men the division of labor is 
as follows :—The boss ; the cook—who has no sinecure : the 
teamster and the teamster’s assistant—the latter functionary 
is sometimes called “the teamster’s devil,” and their 
joint work is to tend their team, and haul logs from the 
stump to the river bank ; five broad axemen, who square the 
logs; the head swamper—i.e., road maker—and five or six 
assistants; and four or five fallers of trees. Their wages 
vary from twenty-five to fifteen dollars a month, with food; 
the cook, teamster, and broad axemen receiving the highest 
rates. Their wages, when looked into, are not so high as 
they might appear on paper, for it frequently happens that 


made up in goods, clothes, &c., at high prices, from the 
stores of their employers. The horses are hard-worked, 
having often to haul the logs a distance of four or five miles ; 
they are fed mainly on oats, hay being expensive to portage, 
and they do not last very long in the lumber woods. The 
woods lumbered are the pine and the spruce; the former is 


man’s diet. The amount of fiour and pork consumed in the | 
woods is prodigious. Lumberers look down upon mooge and | 
cariboo meat, and will not touch beaver or rabbit. have) 
often thought that « long continuance of pork and flour diet | 
must have a stupefying effect upon the human brain. 
would put it to any one who knows the laborirg Irishman 
in his native land and the native Irishman on this continent, 
if they remember a case in which he had not left his mother 
wit behind him in the green island with his potatoes and | 
milk. I have seen the Trish at both sides of the Atlantic, 
and the difference in this respect is most striking. In the 
lumber country, I blame the pork for it. I am sure that, if 
the body of a lumberman were dissected, a deposit of pork 
fat would be discovered somewhere in the region of the 
liver! The lumberer’s Sunday dish is a “ Bang-Billy,” by no 
means an unpalatable morsel let me observe, but the havoc it 
must make with the digestive organs of ordinary people is 
terrible to contemplate. Its sole ingredients are flour, fat 
pork, and molasses. As for tea, no one in the woods ever 
thinks he has had a “square meal” without it; and when 
real tea is not tobe got, sprucé, raspberry bushes, Labrador 
plant, tea plant, foe cmd in fact, is used as a substitute ; but 
hot brownish-colored water isa sixe gua xon.—Once a Week. 


————_>_—__—- 
THE MINSTREL’S THEME. 
BY A. LAMONT. 


Were I the fairest little flower ! 
That e’er in garden grew ; 

1d glow with pride ‘neath sun and shower 
Did I but bloom_for you ! 


Were I the sweetest bird that sings 
Upon the blossom’d tree ; 

I'd come from far on weary wings, 
And warble, aye, to thee! 


Were I the gentlest, fragrant bree ze 
That fills the Summer air ; 

I'd come across the golden seas, 
And linger round thy hair! 


Alas! I'm but a minstrel boy, 
Who sings his life away, 

With not a note of hope and joy 
In his sad roundelay ! 


Oh ! quicken thou my wasted strains 
With thy dark, glancing eye ; 

Or bid me seek for distant plains 
To sing and fight and die! 


—London Society. 


—__-.>-_—_—— 


OUR CONFIDENCES. 


Very few of us can keep our own counsel intact. Even 
among men, who have more natural reticence and acquired 
self-control than women, the rule is that of a loose lip rather 
than a close tongue; while we doubt if we could find a really 
reticent woman, able to live her own life in absolute secrecy 
and unimparted confidence, whose brain was quite sound and 
feminine instincts normal and healthy. Some one must be 
taken into our confidence, whether of joy or sorrow ; and one 
of the worst punishments of hidden crime is, its enforced 
secrecy and the necessity for the conscience bearing its own 
burden unshared. 

While the limits of confiding in some one are the two 
classes of the confidential and the reserved—the people who 
tell everything to everybody, who have ro sacred subjects 
and no shamefaced reserve, none of whose feelings are too 
deep for words, and all of whose affairs are common pro- 
perty; and the people who live, as it were, in ambush, and 
make everything a mystery, the people about whom their 
nearest friends know nothing and have to conjecture all ; 
men who live vaguely “somewhere down at Richmond,” 
perhaps under another name, and who, passing in London for 
old bachelors, are in reality fond husbands when at home 
with a flourishing family kept close. These are the men 
with whom you make no more way after ten years’ acquaint- 
ance than you did after ten days. There is always a barrier 
between you and them—airy, impalpable, but never passed, 
and to the last your friend is a mystery whom you have taken 
on faith and liked by sight, not knowledge. And the odd 
thing is, that sometimes one of these secret people is the very 
man whom you select for your own confidences. Probably 
he has a genial manner, so far as manner goes, and does 
sage his reticence ; hence, if you are not critical, his sur- 

ace sympathy stands you in stead of anything deeper, and 
you think you have found a congenial spirit when you have 
simply a patient listener. You do not notice that he never 
commits himself to a statement of his own affairs, or to an 
opinion on yours. He listens to you attentively, and makes 
a good imitation of concurrence, but at the end you are ex- 
actly where you were when you started, and have got neither 
aid nor comfort by your confidence. pre! reticent friend 
smiles in his sleeve as he leaves you, and thanks Heaven he 
is not as you are—a babbler. : 

It may be, however, that you are not entirely spontaneous 
in your confidence. Some people have the power of worm- 
ing things out of others which is apparently irresistible, espe- 
cially when applied at the right moment. Say you have been 
shut out from social intercourse of late, and have conse- 
quently accumulated arrears of experience, as we all do 
when we have been keeping our thoughts unventilated. 
You may meet one of these quiet gimlets. You do not see 
that he is “tapping” you; but he is; and before you know 
where you are you have poured out all the wild ideas and 
tumultuous feelings over which you have been brooding ; 
and when you have gone through your list you wish you 
had kept it to yourself. You were ignorant at the time how 





they only receive a certain portion in cash, the balance being 


enough, and feel that you have been made a fool of, as well 
as having made a fool of yourself. Some women possess this 
power to an immense extent. Not by keen guess or leading 
questions, but by the assumption of the sweetest, tenderest 
sympathy do they tap you. You are mutely invited to un- 
pack your wallet, to unload your soul of its burden, and to 
lay it on the sympathetic soul waiting for its reception. 


in the greatest request, and the best of it has been picked out. | You are given to understand that, like the would-be friend 
Flour, —. tea, and molasses form the staple of the lumber-| of the Needy Knifegrinder, drops of compassion are tyem- 
ie 


bling pn the eyelids of the sweet paraclete, ready to fall as 
soon asshe has heard your story; and you tell out all your 
sorrows, perplexities, or joys, which you ought to have kept 
hidden. And perhaps the fair comforter is only an impostor 


I | after all, and you have given your secrets into the keeping 


of a Vivien, Who will make you repent your easy faith be- 
fore she has done with you, 

Many men are all-powerful in the same way over women ; 
and things which they would not breathe to one of their own 
sex they will confide unreservedly toa man. Secrets of the 
most sacred kind pass without much difficulty from their 
own keeping to his; not because they have no reticence, but 
because they have much trust and more need of a confidant; 
and we may take it as a rule that most men some 
confidences of women, even of those who are absolutely 
mute to their own sex. A certain style of nervous woman 
can be got to give her confidence out of sheer desperation as 
it were. You have only to be cold and unresponsive to her 
small talk for her to rush into deeper subjects in pure dis- 
traction at your taking no interest in the shallower ones. 
She may not perhaps tell her own personal secrets, but she 
will probably tell out her more hidden thoughis and convic- 
tions. Say that she is secretly a Ritualist in the midst of 
Evangelicals, with a hankering after a sisterhood while des- © 
tined to dance through the season under the chaperonage 
of a managing mother; or that she is inclined to be sceptical 
and doubtful on the question of verbal inspiration with her 
father the dean preaching against infidelity and modern ra- 
tionalism roundly ; if the conversation drifts anyhow on to 
the topic of faith,and her companion does not respond to 
the ordinary platitudes, the chances are that she will plunge 
into the depths, and before she knows where she is will 
have made a clean breast of it. If coliness to platitudes will 
not do this, tentative efforts of sympathy are almost sure 
to succeed; and where a certain state of thought or fact is 
suspected though not reaily known an adept can get itall out 
in half an hour's conversation. The remorse she is sure te 
feel afterwards will probably not disturb him; and he bas 
the pleasurable sensation of knowing that he is master of the 
situation and holds a key unpossessed by the multitude. 
There are more keys of this kind afloat in the world than is 
generally suspected, and people would be not a little asto- 
nished if they knew all that some of their friends have con- 
fided to comparative strangers. 

It isthis need of telling which makes the personal value 
of the confessional. When aman or woman has a priest to 
whom to pour out the flood that must be poured out to some 
one, the danger of indiscriminate confidence ought to be les- 
sened, unless indeed the very habit of confessing increases 
the need, and, as we find with women and their doctors, 
renders the most intimate revelations easy to make. But 
just in proportion to the personal comfort of confession 
would be its social damage if the priesthood was not bound 
to secrecy in their turn; and though the whole thing is bad 
as a question of policy, it may be individually better for a 
person afflicted with the need of telling to have a regular 
secret-keeper for his confidant rather than to throw himself 
on the doubtful discretion of charice listeners. On the other 
hand, if indiscriminate confession is a weakness, being con- 
fessed to is oftentimes a bore. Do what one may, there are 
people who will tell one theirsecrets, who will burden one’s 
soul with the weight oppressing theirs, and who, unable to 
keep their own counsel, expect their most casual acquaint- 
ance to keep it for them. You cannot stop their confid- 
ences, which, moreover, leave B mes horribly alarmed, lest in 
some fatal moment you should forget they are secrets, and 
divulge them to the very person against whom you were 
specialty warned. If the thing is really important, and the 
necessity of keeping it quiet patent, the risk is not so great; 
but some people are fond of treating the most trifling affairs 
as secrets, wnich they re. into your keeping with a thou- 
sand injunctions to hold them sacred, and of the sacredness 
and poey | of which you are profoundly unconscious the 
next time they are alluded to by those who have been kept 
purposely in the dark. This result is easy to be under- 
stood. Yet what can a frail memory do? and after all, if 
a thing is meant to be kept secret, it had better not be 
told, save to that one chosen confidant, that alter ego, who 
is the recognized depositary of our inmost life, and whose 
fidelity is assured.— Pall Mall Gazette. 


—__>__——- 


THE DECAY OF POLITENESS. 


In nothing is the decay of politeness more remarkable than 
in the relations between the sexes. Men and women are 
antagonistic as well as familiar. We will start no vexed 
questions to account for this antagonism, but suggest that it 
must be in some sort the result of steam and smoke, since it 
began with the railways. In olden times—not so very old, 
either—when the stage-coaches were our best and readiest 
means of travelling, women commanded the care and attention 
of the gallant. In case of rain, gentlemen relinquished their 
comfortabie inside places and mounted to the roof in favor of 
the ladies. Coats, cloaks, umbrellas—every available con- 
venience was at their service. They were waited upon at 
inns, handed out of the coach, assisted with their luggage— 
taken care of, in short. Now the sight of a woman ina rail- 
way carriage sends the knight further. He rushes from com- 
partment until the obnoxious flowers or feathers that alarmed 
him are absent, and he gains that luxurious divan appropriate 
to the stronger sex, and called a ‘‘ smoking carriage. If the 
warning whistle precipitate him into the company of the fair 
sex, he leaves it as quickly ashe can, and does not tarry to 
offer ahand or protect a band-box. It is just possible that 
those ladies which have taken to cigarettes may find more 
favor withthe wary masculine traveller. The urbanities of 
domestic life and the civilities of society are not equally lost 
in smoke. Men herd together in clubs, where the pipe, em- 
blem of low lifein the last generation, is the calumet of peace 
of this. Women who unaffectedly dislike the odor of tobacco 
need not expect to beliked by the men. They are simply 
bores. ‘Thus if men prefer clubs to drawing-rooms and pipes . 
to ladies, women, asserting their rights in turn, form separate 
societies. They have their clubs. They become what is: 
called ‘‘strong-minded,” and the other sex, who ‘‘make 





were being played with and ledon till you were finally 
Tanded ; but on looking back you understand it all clearly 


chimneys of their noses,” as James I. not a said, puff 
out ridicule instead of puffing out politeness.— Temple Bar. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC.— FAREWELL APPEAR- 


ance of Mile. Nilsson and the Strakosch Italian Opera Troupe. 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, 


and Saturday Matinee, Daly's original drama ** Divorce.” 





BOOTH’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING DURING 
the week, Mr. Edwin Booth, in ‘Julius Cesar.” 














NIBLO’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, “LA 
Belle Sauvage.” 


WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Lester Wallack’s play, ‘The Veteran.” 


OLYMPIC 











THEATRE.—EVERY NIGHT, G. L. 
Fox’s Grand Spectacular Pantomime, ‘Humpty Dumpty,” with new 
attractions, scenery and effects. 





UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, 
Variety Performance. 
WOOD'S MUSEUM.—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every afternoon and evening. 


ST. JAMES’ THEATRE—JAMES STEELE MAC- 
kaye, in “ Marriage.” 

















SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS.—IMMENSE SUC- 
cess of the famous comedians, the great vocal corps, and Donniker’s su- 
perb orchestra. 4 

NEW YORK CIRCUS.—PERFORMANCES EVERY 
evening, and Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday. 

















SPECIAL NOTICES. 
OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
casheé and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 





__oueaasowy ECONOMY. 

Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot. 
850 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


No receipt for advertising in the Atsron is valid unless signed by 
the Proprietor. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 9, 1872. 


BLUNDERING BUSYBODIES. 

There has never been an epoch in history when tlie neces- 
sity was so apparent, of placing on a cordial basis the relations 
between Great Britain, the Dominion of Canada, and the 
United States, as at the present moment. Endowed, as they 
are, with all the benefits of intercommunication which steam, 
the telegraph, and a common language afford, it is impossi- 
ble to believe that any serious rupture can occur between 
these nations in this age of progress and civilization. The 
times are now so greatly changed, the power wiclded by each 
for good or evil has so vastly augmented, that such a conflict 
would be the direst stigma on the Christianity they mutually 
profess, and a disgrace to the statesmen under whose guidance 
such a catastrophe could possibly be brought about. And 
yet we perceive that public opinion, more especially in Eug- 
land and Canada, has been aroused by inflammatory language 
in the press and at the tribune, to entertain such a contin- 
gency. We can find no words to express our disgust at these 
demagogic appeals to inflame the public passions. We are 
imbued with the conviction that the Washington Cabinet 
will adhere to its own construction of the Alabama treaty, 
and that there is therefore but the slightest hope of an amica- 
ble adjustment of the present difficulties ; bnt we earnestly 
desire that the statesmen who have in charge these intricate 
and delicate negotiations. will not absolutely close all the 
issues to some compromise in the future, Already we have 
witnessed a lack of judgment and tact in an official statement 
made in the House of Commons on this subject ; a state- 
ment which, at first view, would appear to bar any reply in 
justification of the views entertained by the American Cabi- 
net as to ite “case ;” and although the English Premier has 
seen fit to modify his language, there is no doubt but that 
his indiscreet remarks have added to the difficulty of finding 
a solution to the question. But now we are threatened with 
a war of words in another direction. Never was a moment 
less opportune than the present for discussing the effects of a 
war, which must be avoided unless at the cost of national 
honor. American statesmen and journalists, with but few 
unimportant exceptions, never appear to admit such a con- 
tingency; they’ show a_ reticence and judgment in 
this respect beyond reproach; it is the Conservative 
Britisher and the staid Canadian who are wanting 
in their national characteristics in the matter; they 
appear to lose sight of the fact that in canvassing a 
possibility of war, they may so inflame public opinion as to 
hasten a conflict as deplorable as it would be suicidal; but of 
all these bland+rin busybodies, none deserve so grave a cen- 
sure as he wio takes advantage of his official position to still 
further envenoiu the quarrel by introducing elements which 
might safely have been left in abeyance, until a more favor- 








| the Hon. Joseph Howe, who, occupying a seat in the Cana- 
dian Cabinet, lately made an address before the Young Men’s 
Christian Association at Ottawa, which must have a most 
prejudicial effect on public opinion in Great Britain. An ex- 
tract from that speech will be found in another column; 
we are informed that this part of the discourse was sup- 
pressed; we trust that it was incorrectly reported. It 
appears impossible even for a leader of the opposition to 
have more madly overstepped the bounds of discretion ; 
but such language from a member of the Dominion Cabinet 
is an insult to two great communities—bound by ties of blood 
and allegiance—that can only be condoned by the dismissal 
of Mr. Howe from a position which he has so disgraced. No 
European statesman would have dared to address such an in- 
sult to the British people. Where in the annals of its history 
can the proofs be found to substantiate these false, these mis- 
chievous statements so couched in vile abuse and open rancor ? 
It has been a mooted point in British politics whether it 
would not be desirable, when the Canadian and Australian 
| colonies were firmly established, that the ties which bound 
{them to the mother country should be severed at their 
| pleasure; but in stating that the British people would buy 
their own peace at the sacrifice of Canadian interests ; that 
| they would hoard their rascal counters within their isles ; and 
would leave four millions of their countrymen to face forty 
millions of foes, rather than throw the entire weight of the 
Empire in the scale, is a dastardly attack on British faith and 
chivalry which can admit of no possible justification. 

We have not alluded to the merits of the question, as we 
cannot in the present article enter into a discussion as regards 
the future status of the Dominion and its means of defence 
in case of war. It must, however, be clear to the most ob- 
tuse imagination that the withdrawal! of a brigade of British 
troops from Canada cannot possibly endanger its existence as 
a commonwealth ; in case of necessity, England could, within 
one month, place thirty thousand of her choicest troops on 
Canadian soil, and by their side would be ranged the flower 
of the youth of a country that never would submit to subju- 
gation. But, as we have beforé remarked, it is impolitic 
to look forward to such a contingency; and if, as we trust, 
we are about toenter on acarcer of mutual amity and prosper- 
ity, let us carefully discard the insane and mischievous doc- 
trines emanating from Mr. Howe and other blundering busy- 
bodies. 











CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCTATIONS. 
We have often alluded toa system by which the house- 
hold expenditures may be reduced within reasonable limits, 
and that is by co-operation. Experience in England has 


it has also often engendered a feeling of thrift among those 
who have availed themselves of its advantages. At first it 
must be rémembered, that these stores were opened by work- 
men in the North of England for their own especial benefit, 
so as to escape the exaction of middlemen, but the system has 
been more lately developed to such a degree, as to materially 
injure the prospects of the retail trade in many of the largest 
towns in the country. <A curious instance of this is to be 
found in the fact that a deputation of London tradesmen 
recently interviewed the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
order to complain of the competition of the Civil Service Co- 
operation Societies with their business. This association 
was first confined strictly to the members of the Civil Service, 
but under a somewhat lax rule it was not difficult for the 
outside public to procure the credentials necessary to avail 
themselves of its advantages. The retail West End trade in 
London is of a very anomalous character. Long credit and 
consequently high prices are the rule, as but few families 
settle their household bills before the end of the season ; na- 
turally this system involves the tradesmen in many bad debts, 
and as an offset they must overcharge their solvent custom- 
ers. Often this credit extends for years, as the shopkeepers 
are well aware whata damaging effect it would have on their 
trade if they instituted legal proceedings against any of their 
influential customers. Sometimes rich firms are driven into 
compulsory bankruptcy by the aggregate of their bad debts, 
and at other times it has been known that a house of long 
standing and influence would make a fictitious sale of its 
business in order to have some semblance of courtesy in the 
collection of its outstanding claims. Then there is another 
item that must also be taken into consideration. The stew- 
ards and butlers and head cooks of rich families expect a 
douceur from the tradesman, and as they have the power to 
order the provisions at their will, the retailer must needs sub- 
mit to the many exactions, or lose a valuable customer. 
Under these circumstances it is easy to perceive that this 
movement of the Civil Service Co-operative Association was 
the outgrowth of long credit and high prices. The trades- 
men however in their address to Mr. Lowe found their griev- 
ances on other pleas. They urge that the civil servants are 
in the pay of the public, and that they should not individu- 
ally or collectively establish institutions and head movements, 
caleula‘ed to aflect the interests of a numerous and influen- 
tial hody of the community, heavily taxed for the support of 
those same government officials. In other words they say that 
; the managers of these societies enjoy salaries which render 
| the » independent of the supplementary business which occu- 
| pies their spare hours, and that they are thus enabled to trade 
at a profit with which it is impossible that an ordinary trades- 
man would be satisfied. In admitting the justice of some of 








able moment arose for their solution, Such a personage is | these complaints, the Chancellor of the Exchequer remarked 











that it would be difficult for the heads of departments to 
take any action in the matter. Many of these officials oceupy 
their leisure time in writing books, plays, or articles for the 
magazine or for the press. Literary men who support them- 
selves by their pen, might also with the same show of justice, 
complain of this competition in their profession, as the trades- 
men do now, of the managers of co-operative stores. Mr. 
Lowe might have adduced a still stronger argument, and have 
shown that the mere existence of a club where viands and 
wines are retailed at mere cost, might also be regarded as an 
infringement of their rights. 

The discussion is certainly a very novel one, and defines a new 
phase in commercial interests. We are of opinion that the 
tradesmen hold the remedy to these grievances in their own 
hands. The professional has always the advantages over 
the amateur, in a thorough knowledge of his trade, and if he 
would reform his method of now conducting his business by 
curtailing his credits and reducing his percentage of profit, 
we have no doubt but that he would be in a position to 
offer superior inducements to his customers, than those put 
forth by co-operative stores. In the meanwhile, we certainly 
are of the opinion that every public department should make 
a new disciplinary rule, and issue a circular forbidding its 
employés to engage in any commercial undertaking in which 
the general public are allowed to participate; and the direc- 
tors of the Civil Service Co-operative Supply Association 
should forthwith cancel all tickets of membership granted to 
persons who are directly connected with the public service. 
These outsiders have generally no stake in the enterprise, and 
cannot claim compensatien for the withdrawal of the privi- 
lege imprudently conceded to them. The fact is, we would 
more willingly see this system extend among the lower than 
the medium or upper classes of society. 


FOREST LANDS. 

This most important question of political economy as re- 
gards the future of this continent does not receive that 
general attention which the importance of the subject so 
fully demands. In estimating the value of forest lands for 
fuel, lumber, shipbuilding and manufacturing purposes, it is 
necessary to regard the matter also in a climatic point of 
view. It has been proved without doubt that the absence of 
trees in a district is very prejudicial to agriculture, in conse- 
quence of the severe droughts which under these cireumstan- 
ces so often ravage such regions. In France, it was even 
found that the felling of the. trees in some mountainous 
parts so affected the fall of rain, that the navigation in the 
rivers was seriously impeded by the dwindled supply of 
water made from the tributary streams, and the health of the 


shown that not only has it produced a beneficial effect in| population was sometimes thereby impaired. Indeed, the 
ministering to the direct requirements of the family, but that | losses direct and indirect were so important as to call 


for legislative enactments in order to remedy the 
evil. After mature discussion it was decreed that 
the State should take possession of abandoned lands 
adapted to forest culture, and should also acquire mountain- 
ous slopes unfit for agriculture and plant them with trees, 
under the direction of experienced agents; a brigade of for- 
est guardians was also formed, whose duties were to keep 
the saplings in order, and to prevent them from being de- 
stroyed for fuel by the neighboring population. The wisdom 
of this legislation has since {then been amply proved, not 
only in the increased value of the lands, but in the favorable 
climatic influences wrought by the change. It is time that 
some such action should be taken by the United States and 
Canada, or within a few years timber will become so scarce 
as tocommand almost prohibitory rates in regard to many 
specialities to which it is now so welladapted. This may be 
regarded as a reckless assertion when it is considered over 
how many regions of the continent the primeval forests 
flourish in their fullest luxuriance. But the main difficulty 
in the lumber business is generally that of transportation. 
When once the fringe of forest that borders the water-way 
is seriously encroached upon, the cost of hauling is mate- 
rially increased. This difficulty will every year be enhanced, 
but the opening up of new railroads through forest districts 
may in a measure counteract its effect. In any case provi- 
sion should be made for a new giowth of timber, and we are 
pleased to perceive that both the State and Federal authori- 
ties are making a move in thatdirection. Thus in Nebraska 
the State Board of Agriculture has taken the matter 
in hand, and proposes that the tenth day of April 
shall be sct apart in that State for the planting 
of trees, and shall hereafter be called Arbor Day. A bounty 
of one hundred dollars is offered to the agricultural society of 
the county in which the greatest number of trees shall be 
planted on that day; anda farm library worth twenty-five 
dollars will be given to the person who properly plants the 
greatest number individually. These bounties are not extra- 
vagant in amount, but they may serve to stimulate competi- 
tion to some extent, which would be an encouragement for 
more liberal premiums hereafter. Then lately John T. Wil- 
son introduced into the House of Representatives a bill for 
the preservation of forests and to encourage the planting of 
timber trees. It provides that every State, Territory, body 
corporate or politic, or person, who shall acquire surveyed 
lands of the United States, shall keep at least ten per cent. in 
timber; and if so much of the land be not covered by timber, 
then the purchaser shall plant ten per cent. of it within the 
period of ten years after purchasing, and an abatement of 
ten per cent. of the purchase money shall be allowed the 
purchaser for the expense of planting, and the land shall 
also be exempt from taxation for a period of five years. The 
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bill also provides for the forfeiture of any land taken) have six times refused to accept such a settlement in a case 


on these conditions, if the provisions be violated. We have) where the importance of the point at issue was so great, and 
no doubt but some such measure will be adopted, and that) our right was so evident. But when it was agreed to lay the 
many of the Western States will follow the example of Ne- | question before your Majesty my country decided to adopt a 
braska in this matter. | different policy. We are now prepared, in the heart of 

As regards Canada, the question is one almost of national) Europe, and before a tribunal from which no sentence can 
importance, and in disseminating the most approved methods | emanate but a just one, to show how well founded are our 
of forest planting and culture, the authorities should not fail claims, and how the principles which have guided us have 
to impress the advisability of felling timber for local pur-| been those of moderation and justice. The point at issue 
poses, in broad swaths, so as to prevent the spread of those | embraces questions of geography, history, and international 


fearful fires which every fall devastate entire regions, and | law, and we think it fortunate that the discussion of it is to 


entail so vast a loss in life and property. In the meantime a | take place among a people whose sons have been brought up 


scientific investigation should be made as to the effect of the| in these sciences by a Karl Ritter, a Ranke, and a Heffter. 
destruction of forests on the rivers of the country. In our | This prolonged dispute has assumed a tendency to alienate 
opinion it will be proved that the navigation of the Saint} from each other two of the greatest powers in the world, and 
Lawrence is impeded by the same cause as that of the upper} has threatened, though distantly, an armed conflict between 
part of the Ohio, which is now rendered unnavigable, and | them. <A want of confidence in the disposition of the British 
that it is owing to the difference in the rainfall in regions de-| Government has possessed itself of the minds of the inhabi- 
nuded of their trees, from which the tributary streams find | tants of those States of the Union which are now flourishing 
their outlet. 
eee popular conviction which it would be difficult to overcome. 
CURRENT NOTES. Meanwhile your Majesty has secured to the German people 
aoe | a unity and tranquillity, and a height of prosperity, such as 
. P ’ ates . | have never been reserved to a German warrior or statesman. 
bie a - cae ee an oe = al Would it not crown the glory of the German Emperor if he 
tude for acquiring foreign languages than the French. They | | : : : ey 
3 . in , Should, in the fullness of years and in the rest he enjoys 
a gees Gat Ge eseseone ane = Se ae | after the gigantic conflicts of an eventful life, reconcile the 
will be founded on that of their own country, and that it is} oS" : ; . s 
: 3 | two younger branches of the great German family of Na- 
therefore mere waste of time to learn any other. Professor) las S : 
Chasles, member of the University of Paris, has published a ee 
pamphlet entitled “ De Etude de la Langue Allemande dans| The Pall Mull Gazette is very satirical in its remarks on 
les établissements publics de Vinstruction secondaire,” in| the various plans suggested in France to bring the German 
which he gives a curious illustration of the ignorance of the! occupation to as speedy a conclusion as possible. It ob- 
German language which has hitherto prevailed among the Vv 
officers of the French army. “In 1866,” he says, “one or) by the journals which advocate the patriotic movement. A 
two months after the battle of Sadowa,a former pupil of | correspondent of the Moniteur Universe suggests an ingen- 
mine in the college of Montpellier, a captain on the general) ious plan. She proposes to add to voluntary gifts of jewels 
staff, came into my study with some books under his arm and | the earrings of the whole female population of France. 
asked me to give him some German lessons, saying that he |‘ Let us put a stop, says she, ‘to this savage fashion, let 
had forgotten all the German he had learnt from me before, | blood be shed for our country, but let not wounds be in- 
as at that time he and his comrades only took lessons in that) flicted to place a jewel therein. Let all be given, from the 
language to enable them to pass the examinations. I could enamelled gold button of the workwoman to the clusters of 
not help smiling at this request, for I knew from long ex- | rubies, of pearls, of brilliants. Seeing a woman without ear- 
perience that only children and youths, but not adults, can be | rings will then clicit the respectful remark, “ That is a wo- 
taught German ; I have seen only one exception to this rule) man of France!’ Whether patriotism will prevail over the 
in the case of a former lieutenant of grenadicrs of the Im-| general liking for this becoming, and by no means painful, 
perial Guard. You may learn English, Italian, Spanish at| ornament remains to be seen. It is to be feared that the 
any age, but not German. . . . I asked the captain the reason | jewellers will profit most by this arrangement, as when the 
of this sudden liking for a language which is so unpopular in| female population of France has given up the earrings it now 
the French army, and he told me—what I can now repeat} wears it will unquestionably lose no time in buying new 
without indiseretion—that the War Office was preparing for | ones.” 
an expedition against Prussia. The army might,” he added,| A curious insight as regards the way the Presidential 
“be ordered to march at any moment, and he was anxious to | nomination was regarded by General Grant has been fur- 
pick up enough German in a month or two to be able to talk) nished recently by Colonel Forney. When urged by two 
to the inhabitants of the invaded districts, and to draw up) prominent politicians to write in favor of such a nomination, 
routes for the troops. ‘I have been directed, the captain | that gentleman replied “ that General Grant was not a candi- 
proceeded, ‘ by his Excellency to made a preliminary report | 
for the expedition. Unfortunately, two essential things are 
wanting to me and my comrades: none of us understand 
German, and there are not in the War Office any of the docu- 


jon the Pacific Ocean, and this feeling might grow into a 
| 
| 
| 


serves :—* All sorts of ways of making money are proposed 


date for President, and did not desire to be, and if I printed 
it without authority there was little doubt that some super 
serviceable politician would call upon him and ask him if he 


had been made a candidate with his sanction. He will, of 
meuts which would be necessary for deciding as to the lines | course, reply that he never saw the article till it was in print, 
of march and the means of transport. Since 1806 or 1807) and so all your schemes to make him President will ‘ gang a- 
there have been no new maps or charts in the library, so that | glee.” I however wrote an article on the matter and Rawlins 
the only documents I can consult before making my report} took it to Gen. Grant. When he returned he said :—‘ Gen. 
to the Ministers are the books and maps which are to be got| Grant is ‘quite pleased with your statement of his political 


at the booksellers’. Here is one of them, which we will at) recor@, and surprised that he proves to be so good a Republi- 
once set about translating.’ He then placed before me a can.’ Upon this hint I printed. When Rawlins came back 
tolerably compact book on geography; I think it was Unge-| from General Grant with the editorial he told us with great 
witter’s. It was a meagre and insuflicent production, but the | emphasis, ‘General Grant does not want to be President. 
young captain, notwithstanding his intelligence, was unable | He thinks the Republican party may need him, and he be- 
to digest it. Being pressed for time, and urged on by the) lieves as their candidate he can be elected and re-elected. 
Minister, he was obliged to fall back upon the inaccurate | But, said Rawlins, ‘ what is to become of him after his second 
translation of Baedeker. . . ; After two months my former} Presidential term? What, indeed, during his administration ? 
pupil, who no doubt was disconcerted by his failure, gave up| He is receiving from seventeen to twenty thousand dollars a 
his lessons, and I did not see him again. He perceived, what) year as General of the Armies of the Republic, a life salary. 
is now more evident to all of us than ever, that the study of To go into the Presidency at twenty-five thousand dollars a 
Baedeker may lead commercial travellers and tourists to Ber-| year for eight years is perhaps to gain more fame, but what 
jin without difficulty, but that it will not show the way to an/ is to become of him at the end of his Presidency ? 
army, even if it were a French one.” 





He is 
not a politician. He does not aspire to the place. Eight 
The memorandum addressed by the United States Govern- | youn Spee the Oth ot eh, beg a — vac et erg 
ment to the Emperor of Germany, as arbitrator between years old. of course, he must spend his salary as President. 
England and America on the San Juan boundery question, | England, with her Wellington, her ae and her other 
is in the German language, and is stated on the title page to| heroes on land and sea, has never hesitatec to enrich and en- 
by Mr. George Bancroft. the well-known historian ana| noble them through all their posterity. Such a policy is in 
pats States pet ey pen the Court of Berlin. The fol-| accordance with the character of the English Government, 
lowing is a translation of the introduction to this work, as| but in our country the man who fights for and saves the Re- 
aol by the Hous Feeds Prens-—"The treaty wheee dis-| public would be a beggar if he depended upon political office, 
pore ba cent as been auhusitied for your Majesty's and mark it, if Grant takes anything from the rich, Whose 
decision was concluded more than five-and-twenty years ago. | vast fortunes he has saved, after he - President, he will be 
Of the sixteen members of the British Ministerial Council | acoused as the willing reciplent <f gifts, 
which drew it up and laid it before the United States for We are pleased to perceive that the Looshai expedition has 
acceptance, all—Sir Robert Peel, Lord Aberdeen, and the} been brought to a successful conclusion. The Indian papers 
others—are dead, except one. The British Ambassador at| contain news telegraphic or epistolary regarding the advance 
Washington who signed it, is also dead. Of the American! down to January 12. On the 7th Gen. Bourchier had reached 
statesmen who took part in it theambassador in London, the | a place on the Toweetoo, seven miles eastward of “No. 7 
Président and Vice-President, the Secretary of State, and all | Station” on the Toweeboon, where some of his.troops were 
the constitutional advisers of the Presilent no longer exist ;| still encamped on the 4th. The road thither was full of 
I alone remain, and after completing more than seventy | steep ups and downs. No. 7 Station was to be for the pre- 
vears—the term of life fixed by Scripture—I have been | sent his advanced depot. On the morrow he moved on to 
chosen by my country to maintain its rights. On six differ-| Daidu, the westernmost of Poiboy’s villages. Messengers 
ent occasions have the United States been offered a settle-| from Poiboy and other chiefs were in Gen. Bourchier’s camp. 
ment by arbitration of their north-western frontier, and they |The cold nights and heavy fogs were telling on his troops, 


but he speaks of them as being all in good heart and eager to 
geton. Of the wounded two were dead, but the rest were 
doing well at Tipai Mukh. On the 11th the General recon- 
noitered about four miles, as far as Old Kolell, a deserted 
village half a mile long, containing the house and the tomb 
of the Chief Vonpilall. The latter is hung round with skulls 
of animals and “ some emblematic curiosities.’ On the 10th 
Gen. Brownlow was within a march of Syloo Savoonga. He 
jhad been rejoined the day before by Col. Macpherson, who 
jlost one Ghoorka killed and one officer with nine men 
| wounded by bamboo stakes, in his successful attack on the 
strongly stockaded village of Lall Ghoora. He brought back 
|with him “clear proof” of the Syloos’ complicity in last 
| year’s outrages, in the shape of a seer weight, stamped C. H. 
Crane, Wolverhampton, which must, thinks Gen. Brownlow, 
have come from the Cachar tea gardens. It appears that the 
| Looshais are sometimes beaten at their own game. A party 
jof them on the 6th were preparing an ambush, when they 
| themselves were surprised by a convoy, with the loss of one 


man killed and two wounded. The following telegrams . 


have been received, dated Calcutta, February 14:—Gen, 
| Brownlow telegraphs on the 5th inst. as follows:—*‘ The 
| How Long Chiefs are desirous of submitting, and promised to 
send back the euptives in their possession, as they were afraid 
to approach the camp. Gen. Brownlow intends to commence 
| the attack upon the enemy as soon as the state of the com- 
| missariat permits. It will take twenty days to reach the 
| most powerful chief and return.” “It is stated that both 
columns will return about March 20.” 


Mr. Vernon Harcourt has written two or three letters to 
the Times recently on the impossibility of England being 
jinvaded. In his last letter he maintains—tirst, that a mari- 
| time invasion in the face ot a superior naval force is impos- 
sible; second, that England has a naval force superior to 
any that can, upon any reasonable calculation, be brought 
jagainst it. “As to the first point (Mr. Harcourt says) I be- 
| lieve it is established beyond dispute by the experience and 
reason of mankind. As to the second, if it is doubted, let 
jus place it beyond doubt. I wish as much as: any one to 
| make invasion, or the risk of invasion, impossible. But 
= us consider wherein impossibility really consists. I be- 
| lieve that in the strength (capable as it is of indefinite exten- 
sion) of your navy you may keep up a cheap and absolutely 
effectual insurance. In the multiplication of your army you 
will incur an expenditure out of all proportion to the security 
it will afford. If the Germans can come here at all, it is not 
our army of 100,000 nor of 200,000 men which will stop them. 
It is just as easy—I should say just as impossible—for them 
to bring one number as the other. Let us make it impossi- 
ble that they can come here at all; and that, I believe, must 
be done by sea, not by land.”—In another letter he thus re- 
fers to the Insurance argument :—‘ Insurance is a calculation 
founded upon known facts and averages established by past 
experience, In the Caraccas you may perhaps insure against 
learthquakes—possibly against rattlesnakes. In England I 
sam not aware that either contingency enters into the calcula- 
| tion of the actuaries; thouch London might be destroyed 
| like Lisbon; and it is not impossible that one of the cobras of 
| the Zoological Gardens might find its way into our beds, I 
confess Tam much more afraid of being run over by a han- 
som than Tam of being slaughtered by a German. If I felt 
as certain that Lord Elcho would protect me against the one, 
as I am sure he will preserve me from the other, I should feel 
quite happy. But when we are asked to insure against risks, 
which ex hypothesi it is impossible to calculate because they 
depend upon events which cannot be anticipated, and, there- 
fore, cannot be measured—which defy the test of past expe- 
rience or existing conditions—we are utterly helpless. It is 
this unintelligible system of political arithmetic which has 
brought us to the too intelligible sum of our public expen- 
diture.” 








The Paris Figaro gives the following method of obtaining 
light instantaneously, without the use of matches, and with- 
out danger of setting things on fire: Take an oblong phial of 
the whitest and clearest glass, put in a piece of phosphorous 
about the size of a pea, upon which pour some oliye-oil 
heated to the boiling point, filling the phial about one-third 
fell, and then seal the phial hermetically. To use it, re- 
move the cork and allow the air to enter the vial, and then 
recork it. The whole empty space in the bottle will then 
become luminous, and the light obtained will be equal to that 
ofalamp. As soon as the light grows weak, its power can 
be increased by opening the phial and allowing a fresh sup- 
ply of air to enter. In winter it is sometimes necessary to 
heat the phial between the hands to increase the fluidity of 
the oil. Thus prepared, the phial may be used for six 
months. This contrivance is now used by the watchmen in 
Paris in all the magazines where explosive or inflammable 
materials are stored. 


A trial arising out of a rather dramatic incident has just 
taken place before the Court of Assizes at Riom. A lady 
some years back prosecuted two individuals for robbery, 
when they were condemned to six years’ imprisonment. At 
the expiration of their punishment they met the lady, who 
did not recognise them until she overheard one of them say, 
“Yes, that’s her!” She was alarmed, and having to ride a 
distance of seven or eight miles home, she borrowed a revol- 
ver. Shortly .after she had started, two individuals rushed 
forward from the roadside and endeavored to stop her horse, 
when she fired a shot at each, bringing both to the ground. 
The detonations alarmed the horse, which bolted, and over- 
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turned the carriage into a ditch. The lady, however, got out TOPICS OF THE DAY. | pelling physicians to undertake this duty. At the present 
and walked to the nearest village, and gave informatiun tu 


time they are compelled to report all contagious diseases, and 
| all deaths and births. They could easily add to their duties 


the mayor, who immediately went to the spot with several 





AMERICA. | that of reporting nuisances, and it is safe to say that there is 

inbabitants, and found both the men lying dead in the road. — | no — 4 any ee or ee wun sy not 
dy has just been tri icide. 1 eo . ” : | gladly undertake so useful and easy a task —With the know- 

pe Be, has, just been tried for homicide, and has been ALEXIS IN THE awenam. \fe ho tm abteine’ the Boned of Health would bnew peo- 
4 ; From the Evening Post, 1cisely where defective ventilation, want of drainage, or over- 
Se The Grand Duke Alexis has been to see a cock-tight in | crowding invited diseases, and wherever those evils existed 

- - Havana. It must have been a very fine combat des coques, | it should have authority to cause their immediate abolition. 

TWO SIDES OF A WINDOW. | We do not mean that the birds must lave fought well, but |The most important of all sanitary measures, the cleaning of 

a ae | that the occasion could not have been other than a brilliant | the strects,can Le accomplished in the best possible way at # 


|one. Governor Moreno was present, and the Grand Duke | very smaii cost. The advantage of using salt water in clean- 
Haunting the ¢arkness everywhere | was attended by his staff. Conformity to the customs of the ingan.t sprinkling the streets is now conceded by all students 
The snow has clothed the moonless air ;country in which one happens to be has been enjoined asa | of sanitary science—it having been demonstrated that the 
Through the long hush of night | matter of worldly wisdom in a proverb known to all the | chloride of sodium and iodine contained in salt water, and 
And new with morn the woodlands fill | world, but having in its terms special reference to Rome. | set free by evaporation, have a direct disinfecting influence 
Their solitude, how bright! how still ! The Grand Duke, whatever manual “ for the Education of a| upon the atmosphere. New York has on either side a river 
The valley hides in light! Prince” he may have studied, has certainly profited by that | of salt water. To flush the streets once in twenty-four hours 

; piece of “ proverbial philosophy” which bids us do in| With this sea-water would make New York the cleanest and 


Stee cintaien hiesal a Rome as the Romans do. And as his Imperial Highness is | the healthiest c’ty in the world. The expense has already 
oo So ey on ee on on a voyage around the globe, it n:ust chance that he will | been calculated by the engineer of the Board of Health, and 
illumined tow ner . ee ‘wom hit upon some extraordinary adventures. His conduct while | has been found to be trifling in comparison with the benefits 
m. hat one Artiet of” Nhe Nicht in the United States was a happy illustration of his adapta-| to be derived from such a course. The calculation and the 
i acura bility to circumstances. He took kindly to Sunday Schools | report omessping B have been laid aside in the dusty 
5 a ‘ +] = sat , st in Boston. We are not told that when he was in Buffalo he | pigeon-holes of the Board of Health, and there is no reason 
a eS a oe ee did as the buffaloes do, but we know that on the plains he | to suppose that any action will be taken upon the matter un- 

' y ; : shot the wild animal and dashed ahead on the horse of the | less public opinion, speaking through the press, compels the 
The trees with dropping sparkles glisten rairies like the trapper immortalized in the lyrics of Joaquin | board to adopt this simple plan for securing cleanliness and 
Beside our door: and—see them! listen !— [iller. «In New Orleans he took an intelligent interest in the | health——There are yet three months before we need dread 
A dozen boys aglow, é tomfooleries of the carnival, where Homer and Plutarch and the cholera. Tn that time preparation can be made which 
Warm-blooded, full of buoyant life, ' Nebuchadnezzar waiked in procession, not as they stood in | will render it impossible that the disease should become epi- 
Mingle, knee-deep, in merry strife— the groves of Castle Blarney, “ wid nodings on,” but robed in demic among us. Should such preparation not be made, and 
Mock-battles with the snow ! gorgeous costume and more glorious than Governor Warmoth should the city be decimated by an epidemic which can 


himself. And now, as the Svetlana proceeds on her circum- | easily be prevented, a terrible responsibility will rest upon 

Losing the winter in their joy, navigation of the planet, we may expect to hear of him en- | the inefficient Sanitary Department which discussed the com- 
What shouts! what laughter! Yonder boy, joying a holocaust of victims at the court of Dahomey and | parative cleanliness of car-cushions and neglected the sim- 
A champion lithe and tall, sitting down to a rugout of the human race with the King of plest means of preventing a pestilence. 
Compels his corps with instant will— the Cannibal Islands.—One thought is suggested by the fa- 
An avalanche charge! But, massed and stil!, vorite diversion of the Cuban aristocracy, which is, that if 


: ~~ Mage THE COLD WEATHER. 
‘These neither tly nor fall! the Queen of the Antilles is ever to be educated up to absorp- ; : 
tion into the United States, the first missionary to Havana From the Commercial Advertiser. 
One little rogue, so cunning-sby, ought to be our friend Mr. Bergh. 


The very remarkable snow tempest which broke over the 
City on Monday, soon after five o’clock in the afternoon, has 


Powders the large boy in his eye: 
With quick-averted face 








THE INSURANCE REFORM —_ ey te by ey cold sae, and it is — 
Another throws—a cap is flyin that the ours after that squall burst upon us, will prove 

To escape the ball Ben Ao trying From the Commercial Advertiser, to be the coldest “term” of the same length during the Win- 

Slips in soon-lost disgrace ! The outcome of the recent Insurance failures and the sub-| ter. Thus far the 22nd of December has been our coldest 

sequent investigations, is the bill to regulate the manage- | day, and, indeed, was the coldest day for six years. But the 

Who, smiling, watches, eager, there? ment of Insurance companies, which was yesterday recom- | 5th of March, with the few hours preceding and as many 

An old man—hoar-frost his hair mitted by the Assembly for further consideration. During | more following, will long be remembered for the suffering 

% But flower warmth in his heart— the debate on this bill, the extravagant administration of | from cold, the vexatious delays at the Ferries with all their 

At yonder window, peering through some of the Companies was made the subject of sharp criti- | uncomfortable experiences, the loss of life, and the general 

Joins in the Sante tattle , Ia 8", cism, and it is idle to deny that a radical reform in this re-| horrors of a day so unexpected and so severe. From the 

His boyhood taking part! — spect is an essential consideration. The bill prohibits direc- | whole country similar reports come, and the gentle Spring 

ak : cI tors or trustees of insurance companies from acting as agents | oblivious of the etherial mildness poetically ascribed to it, 
—-Appleton's Journal. or brokers of such companies, and it limits payments to any | has come in with the growl and rage of a full-grown Nu- 
agent or broker to 15 per cent. upon the premiums actually | midian lion. The month may yet retrieve itself by exhibit- 








ae pen ae . " received. These provisions are so manifestly ops ny that no|ing lamblike qualities often belonging to it. bree lives 
LITERATL RE, ART ; ETC. good argument can be urged against them. It has been de- | were lost on Tuesday, one each in Brooklyn, Jersey City, and 

monstrated, by proofs that canuot be set aside, that many of | New York. At several hours of the day and evening the 
Mansficld Tracy Wal th tl f “ Warwick.” has i the embarrassments under which our insurance companies | ferries were icebound. Such weather as this is by no means 
SUGRERCHE FFACY W A WOFSD, SUSROF Of arwick, Has IM) }ave suffered were due to the enormous per centages paid to | unknown in the month of March. The last burning of Bar- 
press a new novel entitled “ Beverly,” founded upon some agents, and to the lowering of rates in accordance with agents’ | num’s Museum was on a March night, the cold and ice of 
peculiarities in the criminal laws of New York State. G. W. romises, in order to build up business at the expense of | which are well remembered. On the whole the Winter in 
Carleton and Co. are, as usual, his publishers. comer and weaker bodies. he immediate gains derived | this latitude has been colder than usual, while there has been 

Earl Stanhope is republishing his miscellaneous articles. from this practice = — than counterbalanced by the ey cheng ant — —_ bday pr ht in. gen 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall will shortly publish Wey's talus Gea Ba Ene bape pa sac The water fall of the poe fear seas say eel 
celebrated work on “ Rome,” with 346 engravings by emi-| becomes a crushing load, under which the ambitious and | slight, and a good deal of rain must come to compensate for 
neut French artists. reckless companies necessarily sink. The proposed limitation — —- slackness. , = earth : ary, and if oe — 

ome well-known Scotch gentlemen have just formed a | of agents’ fees to fifteen per cent. upon the premiums actually fore the frost is out o e ground, the water will run o 
company with the view of establishing in Loadon. a high {received is a salutary measure, obedience to which will pre-| quickly into the streams, and there will be freshets, while the 
class weekly journal, to be devoted to Scottish interests, | veut a recurrence of embarrassments, if not the repetition of |hungry earth and the sources of the springs will not be 
‘The new venture will bear the name of the Thistle, and will | disgraceful failures. When twenty dollars out of every hun-| reached. There has been a Winter drought noticeable in the 
be under the able management of Mr. Archibald Forbes. dred dollars of premium go into the pocket of the Insurance | reduced waterflow of the streams and rivers, by which much 

< ie ; Agent, and when, in addition to this, officers of Insurance | inconvenience has been caused to manufacturers. Soon, 

The Rev. W. G. Davies is preparing for the press an essay | Companies act as Trustees, and expend vast sums for ex-| however, the March equinoctial will come, and, undoubtedly, 
on “ Knowing Considered as the Source of First Principles. travagant buildings and furniture, the insurer’s chances of kind Nature will make up in a wet April for all the aqueous 
This essay hus been criticised,iu numerous pencil notes, by recovering the Zoe cmnaas of his policy becomes very un- | deficiencies of the season. Rivers will fill up, aad springs 
the late Dean Mansel. certain. Twenty per cent. to agents, twenty more for “ office | and brooks will be unfailing. 

Rumor has it that the story of Charles Dickens's life will | expenses,” and another twenty for “incidentals”—sixty per| One duty remains. This extreme cold finds many 
be told again in the pages of All the Year Round, the rela- | cent. altogether—leave a small margin to cover the risk of | poor and unprepared, and there is need that the wants of 
tives being by no means satisfied with Mr. John Forster's ver- | losses; yet that this is the actual method of conducting ope- | such be looked after, and their sufferings be mitigated. The 
sion ° rations in some of our companies, is proved beyond question. | call of charity will be for a few days only, but generosity 

: ‘ = _.|The facts being manifest, it is clear that the Legislative | will have its reward in the thought of the comfort which 

We understand that Mr. Edward Henry \ izetelly, special remedy fur a great evil cannot be safely postponed. may be caused to those whose lives are bleak and forlorn, 

correspondent of the Dai'y News during the late war, is en- 




















i“ b ng | ~ emaee and who are caught by every calamity which is abroad. 
iad > eg a work on “Algeria” for Messrs. Mac HINTS FOR THE BOARD OF HEALTA — 
. From the New York World THE COCOS ISLAND TREASURES. 
Mr. Locke, of the Calcutta School of Art, is taking casts} : sche : ie From the World 
of the Buddhist Caves at Kbandagiri for the International| No intelligent and liberal man would think of finding fault So as p 
Exhibition. | with the recent report of Dr. Morris to the Health Depart-| The Alfa California speaks of a new expedition which has 


ae . : ment on the condition of the street-cars. We need comfort- | just set out from San Francisco to seek and possibly to find 

The Architect mentions that another group, in fine mar-| able cars, and everything that tends to produce that result is | the treasures said to have been hidden long ago by pirates in 
ble, of the four which represent the quarters of the globe, is|q public benefit. Still, when the vital importance of the pre- | caves of Cocos Island in the South Pacific. 
now placed at the south-east angle of the Prince Consort | vention of zymotic diseases and epidemics is considered, it 
Memorial in Hyde Park. The subject is “ Asia,” and the | certainly seems as ‘hough the Board of Health might devote 
sculptor Mr. Foley, R.A. its attention more profitably to other matters than to the in- s 

Sir Bartle Frere is to edit and write a Preface to a new | convenience of car-travel—Last summer we escaped, more | vessel at the island, and the second for the very good reason 
edition of “ Pandurang Huri,’ a novel of Mabratta life, by | by good fortune than by any efforts of our own, a visitation that the explorers did not know where the treasures were 
an anonymous author, first published about forty years ago. |of the cholera. The coming summer may or may not bring | hidden, and consequently could only work at random. The 
It is a vivid picture of Indian social life of a past gcnera-| US the pestilence, but that there is sufficient danger of its| expedition which has just set out is under the command of 
tion, approach to demand faithful efforts to keep it out is univer- 


Captain Thomas Welsh, who has agreed to claim nothing 

, . |sally conceded. Doubtless we shall have a better system of |if the amount of treasure he shall find shall not exceed 

Mr. Aptommas, the Welsh harpist, has had such success in| quarantine management hereafter than we have had under | $30,000,000 in value, but if it shall exceed that amount he 
Berlin that he has been engaged by Herr Ullman for a tour 


avec the management of Carnochan. Quarantine, however, can- | is to have all the excess. This captain, having been inter- 
in Germany. not keep out a disease for which New York is now a nursery. | Viewed by a reporter of the Alia California, has revealed 
Mr. George Baden Powell, son of the well-known Savilian | To shut the water-gates of the city against the entrance of a| some strange stories of his early life which, should they be 
> j : i disease which we are leaving no means untried to develop in | true, show him to be a fit commander. The tale in brief 
professor, is among the men who have gone to the Antipoles , are g su A. P 1 . : 
in search of a new starting-point in life. Under the title of | the heart of the city is a measure good in intention but hardly | language is the followi 
“New Homes for the Old Country,” Mr. G. B. Powell is | calculated to insure immunity from the epidemic. Cholera | lovely maiden in Kent, England, who was wooed by a no- 
ab bli ’ in which | ill ill .|isacrime. It can be absolutely prevented by proper sanitary | bleman, but married to a commoner—tbe father of Captain 
about to publish a work in which he will illustrate the do- | j tutely by Al ate a |W, I 
westic and political life, as well as the natural history, of | measures, and hence its existence as an epidemic in any city | elsh. The nobleman raved, and became so exceedirgly 
Australia and New Zealand. | is the unpardonable sin of those who have the power to! misanthropic that he determined to turn pirate and scour the 
; f | provide against it. We have the machinery in our Board of Spanish main in a rakish-looking brig, and wreak vengeance 
_Itisnow just one hundred and seventy years since the | Health which ought to insure the public safety from this epi- | on all mankind. He had succeeded to his heart’s content in 
frst daily paper in London, or in Europe, was started. The | demic. It is only a question of cleanliness, and the sanitary | becoming the counterpart of the Black Avenger, but as years 
name of this paper was the Daly Courant, and its publisher | ofjcers ought to have the will and the power to enforce | wore pany te thought he would revisit Kent and see what had 
was Elizabeth Mallet, who had a shop near the Fleet Ditch | cleanliness. | become of his oldlove. Thither he went and found that 
in Fleet-street. It commenced with an apology, for it ex- | The first step towards this end should be a thorough and | she had given birth to a son, had died and left this boy to be 
cused its pettiness of size on the ground that it would “ spare | ynintermitted sanitary inspection of the city. This can be | cared for by a guardian, and brought up with that guardian’s 
the public at least half the impertinences which the ordinary | secured by compelling every practising physician to report | child Eliza—the present Mrs. Welsh. One day the children 
papers contain.” In 1711 was commenced Addison’s Spec-| to the Board of Health all nuisances dangerous to the public | were playing together when a tall aud fierce man came, car-’ 
‘ator, a daily paper which soon secured a European celebrity,| health. The physician goes everywhere, from the Fifth | ried them off, placed them on board the rakish-looking brig, 
wee perished by A imposition of the stamp duty in the fol-| avenue Pane to the Water street hovel, and is thus in a posi- and sailed away with them. This demon was the nobleman- 
aoe 7Ee See — pad daily fm oy naptime tion to furnish an absolutely thorough sanitary inspection of | pirate,and he had 160 trusty men who had sworn never to 


Two organized 
attempts to do the same thing have already been made, one 


in 1867 and the other in 1870, but both of them failed, the 
first because stress of weather prevented the arrival of the 

















:—Long years ago there dwelt a 


the entire city. There is no difficulty in the way of com-|take the black flag fromthe mast. For many years the 
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scoured the seas, and, at length grown rich with plundered 
store they steered their brig for Cocos shore, where they 
buried an incalculable amount of wealth iu a certain cave. 
But the end of their evil deeds approached, and at last they 
went the way of all pirates—some were shot and some were 
hanged. The boy and girl escaped, were afterwards married, 
and now, in their old age, they return together to the won- 
drous jsle in search of what they know is there. With sil- 
very hair Eliza walks the deck an ocean queen, and, although 
not precisely the pride of the pirate’s heart, still a hale and 
hearty old lady. Bon voyage. 

MUSICAL TASTE IN NEW YORE. 

From the Evening Poct. 


Another of the cherished delusions of the day has been 
dispelled. Lent is Lent no more. For years it has been 
supposed that the great world of fashion buried itself at this 
season in seclusion, and spent its time arrayed in sackcloth ot 
the most approved pattern, and with the latest style of ashes 
on its head. Opera managers have hitherto hesitated to pre- 
sent their worldly wares to people thus piously engaged. Mr. 
Strakosch, however, departing from the rule, throws open the 
doors of the Academy of Music, and with Nilsson as the 
attraction the spacious building is promptly filled by as fash- 
ionable and brilliant an audience as ever assembled within 
its melody-haunted walls.—Nilsson, indeed, has won the very 
heart of fashionable society, while even the most seedy and 
snufly of those musical amateurs who are wholly insensible 
to fashionable influences must acknowledge her undoubted 
superiority as a lyric artiste—It was feared by some that 
during the present season, when her name was no longer a 
novelty, and especially during Lent, she would not attract the 
customary large audiences; but the season opened most aus- 
piciously, and there is every promise of an immense audience 
to-night. We are glad to notice that the management have 
at last decided to produce the “ Hamlet” of Ambroise ‘Thomas, 
in which Miss Nilsson has been so peculiarly acceptable 
abroad. 

The success which has attended Miss Nilsson’s career in 
this country is, however, due not only to her great vocal and 
dramatic ability, but to the general spread of musical taste 
among us. Evidences of this can be easily adduced. There 
is an increasing demand in social circles for music of a higher 
orde: than we have been accustomed to hearing in the parlor. 
Amateurs are approaching nearer and nearer to a point of 
professional skill. The typical young lady who sits down to 
the piano with her little feeble ballad and sings it in her little 
feeble way is rapidly drifting into history. It is but rarely 
now that the girl who is asked “ to pay something” gives to 
her admiring listeners the “Jenny Lind Polka,” or the 
“ Bird Waltz.’ The compositions of Mills, of Pease, of 
Pattison, of Gottschalk, or Thalberg, are now considered 
quite within the range of the ordinary young lady amateur. 
In vocal music theie is a tendency towards operatic selec- 
tions, which is not to be so freely commended ; for it is often 
attempted by those who are by no means competent to suc- 
ceed. On the other hand, it must be confessed that in social 
life many ladies are to be met whose vocal culture is scarcely 
below that of recognised artistes. 

There is also a growing tendency among men who are pos- 
sessed of ample means to extend to musical art that kindly 
appreciation under which it so especially thrives. We shouli 
be loth to see the“ patronage” system in vogue in England ever 
introduced here, for it is a system which is utterly repugnant 
to American notions; but the intelligent employment of 
music in social circles, and the engagement of professionai 
musicians for that purpose, cannot be too highly commended. 
Yesterday afternoon, for instance, there was a privat2 matinee 
given which might be imitated to advantage. A resident of 
a handsome house on Twenty-third street invited a select 
circle of some thirty personal friends to listen to instrumental 
music performed by an orchestra of twenty-five performers, 
chietily Philharmonic musicians. The programme included 
Sterndale Bennett’s “ Naiad” overture, Haydn’s Symphony in 
B fiat, No. 12, and a very interesting arrangement of airs 
from Weber's “ Freischutz,’ while between the parts an ama- 
teur soprano of local reputation sang a scene from “ Traviata.” 
At the next of these private matinees the “ Passacaglia” of 
Bach, Mozart’s fifth symphony and an arrangement ot melo- 
dies from “ William Tell,” will be performed. The social 

athering of yesterday included among its participants Miss 
Nilssoa. There were no unnecessary reguiations about dress 
and the charming informality of the affair only made it the 
more delightful. 


. 


DIPLOMATIC BLUNDERS. 
From the Expres:. 


We are among those who hope for the best from the Wash- 
ingto tyeaty and the Geneva Conference, but whether good 
or evil comes from arbitration, it is certain that the Adminis- 
tration has blaundered in the indefiniteness of the treaty as to 
consequential damages, which in all honesty we cannot re- 
gard in any other light than a “consequential” absurdity. 
Treaties should leave nothing to doubt, uncertainty or to 
afterthought, and nothing to pretension or folly, and least 
of all should there be any doubt between two such nations 
as the United States and Great Britain. We pride ourselves 
upon our honest frankness, and yet often quarrel with our 
best interests. The diplomatic blunder of the present Ad- 
miuistration was the Motley difficulty. Then came the Cata- 
cazy scandal, with violations of national courtesy, and then 
the complaint of Bancroft Davis inst Baron Gerolt, the 
Prussian Minister, ending in his recall, and tending to alien- 
ate the kindly relations between Germany and the U.S. 
Eighteen months ago, George P. Marsh, Minister to Italy, 
sent the State Department a letter in which he declared that 
the course of the Italian Government was “ characterized by 
vacillation, tergiversation and duplicity ;’ and this letter 
Secretary Fish has published. The scandals of the Rev. 
brother-in-law Kramer, at Copenhagen, are known, and the 
list closes for the present year with the report from Madrid 
that Sickles made himself obnoxious to the Spanish Govern- 
ment by his intermeddling in their affairs. 

“AMERICAN FENIANISM.” 
From the Tribune. 


Vre think it worth while to notice a letter from Coik. Ire- 
land, which we find in the Boston Pilot, and in which the 
writer tells us what the Irish proper think of “ American 
Fenianism.” ‘For years,” he says, “the Irish people, as a 
people, have turned heart-rick from the hope of aid from 
America. In °65 they rested all their hopes in it; like all 
other reliance on people’s neighbors, they found their bitter 
mistake. Whether O'Mahony, Roberts, Stephens, Sweeny, 
Savage, O'Neill, or somebody else ruled the roast in America, 
we had the same entertaining spectacle of well-meant buf- 


| ' 
foonery—the same arid bombast—the same tall talk and small 

work.” Again: “We Irish are senstble enough to know | 
that a jail is a jail, and penal servitude a grim reality indeed, 

especialiy when its main object is toaggrandize the opulence 

of the patriots of New York.” Again: “ There is an end of | 
the delusion that we are bound to be in hot water till our | 
transatlantic cousins think we are properly cooked. 
good that willever be done for Ireland will be done by Irish- | 
men in Ireland.” Here is sound practical sense, though pro-| 


Any) 


then had proved unsuccessful, he proceeds to assert the gene- 
ral principle, “ that when two nations like Great Britain and 
the United States, mutually desirous of maintaining the most 
friendly relations with each other, have unfortunately con- 
cluded a Treaty which they understand in senses directly op- 
posite, the wisest eourse is to abrogate such a Treaty by mu- 
tual consent and to commence anew.” We confess that we 
do not see the necessity for going back to President Bu- 
| chanan to seek a justification of such a course, As we have 


bably during the celebration of St. Patrick’s Day it will| pointed out, the American Commissioners at Washington 
‘hardly be appreciated by some Irish-Americans--hardly, at | formally offered to abrogate the San Juan Treaty, or rather 
least, by those who are professionally engaged in liberating | the part of it in dispute, on the very ground that its terms had 


Ireland, by writing and talking and dining and street-walk- 
|ingin New York. Sound men in the old country say to their 
| kith here: * For Heaven’s sake be more sensible:” but the 
| appeal will doubtless be little heeded 


HYPERCRITICAL 


1 don’t like your chopped music any way. That woman— 
|she had more sense in ber litile finger than forty medical so- 


| cieties—Florence Nightingale—says that the music you pour | 
out is good for sick folks, and the music you pownd out isn’t. | 


Not that exactly, but something like it. I have been to hear 
some music-pounding. Itwas a young woman, with as many 
white muslin flounces round her as the planet Saturn has 
rings, that did it. She gave the music-stool a twirl or two 
and fluffed down en to it like a whirl of soap-suds in a hand- 
basin. Then she pushed up her cufts as if she was going to 
fight for the champion’s belt. Then she worked her wrists 
and her hands, to limber’em, I suppose, and spread out her 
fingers till they looked as though they would pretty much 
cover the key-board, from the growling end to the little 
squeaky one. Then those two hands of hers made a jump 
at the keys as if they were a couple of tigers coming down 
ona flock of black and white sheep, ind the piano gave a 
great how] as if its tail had been trod on. Dead stop—so still 
you could hear your hair growing. Then another jump, and 
another howl, as if the piano had two tails and you had trod 
on both of ’em at once, and then a grand clatter and scramble 
and string of jumps, up and down, back and forward, one 
hand over the other, like a stampede of rats and mice more 
than like anything I call music. I like to hear a woman 
sing, and I like to hear a fiddle sing, but these noises they 
hammer out of their wood and ivory anvils—don’t talk to me, 
I know the difference between a bulldog and a weodthrush. 
—Altlantic Monthly, O. W. Holmes. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE ASSASSINATION OF THE VICEROY OF INDIA. 


A great calamity has befallen the State. Lord Mayo, 
Governor-General of India, was assassinated, on the even- 
ing of the 8th ult., at Port Blair, in the Andaman Islands. 
The murderer is stated to be an Afghan convict, named 
Shere Ali; who had been convicted of murder Ly the Com- 
missioner of Peshawur in 1867, and sentenced to transporta- 
tion for life. He rushed upon the Governor-General in the 
dark, as he was about to enter a boat, and stabbed him 
twice; the wounds proved fatal in a few hours. All that 
is known of the event is contained in a telegram received 
at the India-office, but it is not probable that there is much 
more to be told. Lord Mayo has fallen a victim to his own 
energy and zeal for the public service. After having made 
himself acquainted with the most important districts of In- 
dia in the course of his three years’ rule, and impressed both 
European and Native with the conviction that he was de- 
termined to see and able to judge for himself, Lord Mayo 
proposed to visit British Burmah, and its flourishing capital, 
Rangoon. In the Bay of Bengal lie the Andaman Islands, 
which have for some years been used as penal settlements 
for Indian malefactors. It may be, though we do not know 
it as a fact, that the visit of Lord Mayo was connected with 
the complaints of a too lax discipline which had reached the 
Government from these settlements. The convicts were said 
to have far too much eo | and far to little work; they 
were constantly unruly, and were allowed to indulge in 
strong drink. Lord Mayo, according to the telegram, bad 
inspected the several stations in the setuement, and was re- 
turning to his ship, when the assassin attacked him. It ap- 
pears to be the custom, when a convict has*served a certain 
time, to release him from hard labor, to give him partial 
freedom, and allow him to work at a trade. If the murderer 
had been thus released, it would account for his being at 
large on the beach, and also for his possession of a deadly 
weapon. But as he only came to the settlement in 1869, and 
was a convicted murderer, it is scarcely credible that his 
punishment bad been so soon remitted. {t would be useless 
to dissemble the =— impression this act is likely to pro- 
duce in Indiaand at home. People will at once ask whether 
it is the offspring of vengeance or of fanaticism. Coming 
close upon the murder of Mr. Justice Norman, it may arouse 
a suspicion that, though no actual conspiracy exists among 
the Mussulmans of India, there is a freemasonry of hatred 
which may at any time have dangerous consequences. On 
such a subject it is impossible to speak with any confidence ; 
but it will occur to all of us, after the first shock of the in- 
telligence is over, that there is nothing in this crime which 
ome cause political apprehension. The murderer is a Mussul- 
man, and comes of one of the most fanatical races with 
which we have to deal. But he is also a convict, a man 
already condemned for shedding blood, and, consequently, 
one whose particular and exceptional criminality may be 
presumed. It is evident that he can have had nothing to do 
with any late development of fanaticism, for he was con- 
victed in 1867, and bad been on the islands since 1869. His 
crime was probably the vengeance of a ferocious ruffian who 
finds that the Chief of the Government which transported 
him and made him work is for a moment in his power, and 
who can listen to nothing but the frenzy within him. We 
fear it will be necessary to take precautions against assassins 
for some time to come, for one crime of this sort produces 
another; but that the present murder has any political signi- 
ficance, or indicates any common movement of Mussulman 
fanaticism, we see no reason to believe.— Ti ines. 


THE TREATY. 


The Times gives a prominent place in its columns to a 
letter calling the attention of those Americans who are now 
so vehemently denouncing the Se withdrawal of this 
country from the Treaty of Washington to certain passages 
referring to the San Juan Treaty in President Buchanan’s 
Message to Congress in 1857. The President says: “ Since 
the origin of the Government we have been employed in ne- 
gotiating treaties with that Power (Great Britain), and after- 
wards in discussing their true intent and meaning,” and after 
dwelling upon the attempts which had been made to remove 





, been accepted by the contracting parties in different and irre- 
concileable senses. This the British Commissioners as for- 
mally refused to do; stating that the proposal to abrogate a 
treaty was one of a serious character, and that they had no 
instructions which would enable them to entertain it. Afte: 
a delay, presumably for the purpose of obtaining instructions 
from the Government at home, they declined the proposal ; 
| being, to use the words of the protecol, convinced of the 
justice of their view of the Treaty, they could not abandon 
it except after a fair decision by animpartial arbitrator. They 
therefore renewed their proposals for a reference to arbitration, 
which were accepted. We have therefore some difficulty in 
suggesting to the American Government the precedent fur- 
nished by President Buchanan fifteen years ago, since we 
ourselves furnished only the other day a precedent telling in 
the opposite direction.— Pall Mull Gazette 

All the great concessions were made on our part out of 
the abundance of our wish to satisfy the American feeling, 
and because we supposed that in return America had waived 
the one class of demands too absurd in themselves, and too 
preposterous in their magnitude, for us ever to think of refer- 
ring them to the decision of others. Well might Mr. Glad- 
stone say, and heartily will the nation support hii in bis as- 
sertion, that the Government reserves to itself the right to 
fall back on the “plea that a man or a nation must be 
taken to be insane, if supposed to admit in a peaceful arbi- 
tration claims of this character, which not even the last ex- 
tremities of war and the lowest depths of misfortune would 
force a people with a spark of spirit—with the hundredth 
part of the traditions or the courage of the people of this 
country—to submit to at the point of death.” The states 
men of the Lnited States may assume that these words re- 
present the absolutely unanimous resolve of the people of 
england. If the decision of the Washington ( abinet is cor- 
rectly reported, the Treaty of Washington is already atan 
end.—Spectator. : 

There was probably not a single Englishman who suspected 
that the American statement of claims would include a de- 
mand for the cost of the pretended prolongation of the war 
Even travellers and residents in the United States shared in 
the universal belief that the controversy was practically set 
tled. Excessive confidence in the justice and good faith of 
the American Government may have been a proof of weak- 
ness ; nor was there any reason why the meaning which was 
attached by the English Commissioners to the Treaty should 
not have been distinctly expressed. The vehemence which 
the American papers now denounce as unseemly represents a 
natural reaction, but it is idle to revive the fabulous state « 
ment that the Treaty was a statesmanlike example of mutual 
concession.— Suturday Review. 





aicetnieoretie 
THE HON. JOSEPH HOWE ON THE STATE OF 
THE NEW DOMINION. 


The following remarks are said to have been addressed by 
the Hon. Joseph Howe to the Young Men’s Christian Asso 
ciation :-— ; 

He (Mr. Howe) had said that to meet the reqmrements of 
this position they must endeavor to grasp the whole Domin 
ion ; and he would add, that no country he had ever heard 
or read of, in ancient or modern times, was the strain on the 
mental and bodily powers of the whole population greater 
than it was in this Dominion. We could not aflord to have 
a laggard, an idler, or & coward; there were not four mil- 
lions of us all told, and we had undertaken to govern half a 
Continent, with forty millions of ambitious and aggressive 
a on the other side of a frontier three thousand miles 
ong. If each British American could multiply himself five- 
fold we should not have more than half the brain power 
and physical force necessary to keep our rivals in check, and 
to make our position secure. To enable them correctly to 
estimate their true position, it would only be necessary to 
enquire into the reasons why France, with a warlike popule- 
tion of thirty millions, studded with fortresses, and with its 
capital elaborately protected by engineering skill, vas durlng 
the last summer overrun, beaten down, and stripped of hun- 
dreds of millions of pounds by the victorious Prussians. 
What was the explanation of the extraordinary phenomena 
which had startled the whole would in ’71. Why, simply 
that the Prussians contrived to have one man and a half, and 
sometimes two, to one, on nearly every battle field where 
they met their enemies. Whether they were better prepared 
whether their combinations were more scientific, or their 
strategy was more perfect, may be a matter of controversy; 
but as far as he had been able to study the aspects of the war 
the French were overpowered because they were outnum- 
bered. In any contest with our neighbors, assuming that we 
were united to a man, if the enemy knew his business, we 
must expect to have ten men to one against us—ten needle- 
guns, or Sniders or Enfields, whatever the weapon might be, 
—so that they would perceive that they must face at least 
five or six times the odds by which the French were over- 
powdered. But that was not the worst of it. Ten children 
were born on the other side of the line for one that was born 
on this, and however we might change the proportions by 
increased energy, five emigrants went to the United States 
for every one that came to Canada, so that at the end of 
every decade, the disproportions would be multiplied to our 
disadvantage. We might overlook these inequalities an@ live 
in a fvol’s paradise of imaginary security; but if we were 
wise we would face our dangers and prepare for them wiih 
a clear appreciation of their magnitude. But it might be 
said, Were we not a part of the great Empire upon which 
the sun never sets, Which contains three hundred millions of 
people, whese wealth deficd estimate, whose army was per- 
fect in discipline, and whose great navy dominated the sea - 
What had we to fear when such an empire protected us’ 
This was our ancient faith aud proud boast. Under every 
trial, in the full belief that they were British subjects, that 
the allegiance which they bad to the Crown of Eugland en- 
titled them to protection, our forefathers helped to conquer 
and organized these provinces. But of late new doctrines 
bad been propounded in the mother country. The disor- 
ganization of the empire had been openly promulgated in 




















the misunderstanding in the case in question, and which until 


leading organs; our brethren within the narrow seas had 
been counselled to adopt a narrow policoy—to call home theiz 
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legions, and leave the Provinces without sympathy or pro- nie tear of time. Generally, the modern wife-hunter is a 
tection, and under the influence of panic and imaginary Bat- | very careful, prudent fellow, who is scrupulous about his 
tles of Dorking, troops were to be massed in the British | dress, and avoids setting himself in antagonism to the dictates 
Tslands, and their shores were to be surrounded by iron-clads. of the people who rule society. He would be the last to per- 
One Cabinet Minister told them that British America could) suade any fair damsel to run away with him, and for certain 
not be depended upon; another that he hoped the whole’ yery cogent reasons. He knows that, were he to do so, if his 
continent would peacefully repose and prosper under repub- | persuasions were successful, it would be more than probable 
lican institutions ; and the third, on the eve of negotiations | his wife would go minus that dowry which she would other- 
that were to involve our dearest interests, stripped Canada of | wise, perhaps, receive; and to that he would most decidedly 





1 

njury, and attaching some stigma to their names in the minds 
of those who hear them, so that ever after there clings a sense 
of something to their disadvantage; for to hear a person 
called names whom we do not know, or to whom we are in- 
different, establishes a prejudice, the strength of which is in 
proportion to the absence of apparent ill-will in the vitupera- 
tor, and to the very vagueness and dimness of the charge. 
Nobody can slip into the vein without some ill-nature; but 





every soldier, gathered up every old sentry-box and gun-cat- | object. Then, again, there would be a great probability that 
riage that he could find, and shipped them oft to England. | his position in society would be endangered, that he would be | 
He did not desire to anticipate the full discussion which Par-| regarded as a kind oi black sheep; and this he could not be | 
liament would give to England’s recent diplomatic eflorts to | expected to willingly submit himself to. Besides, he can 
buy her own peace at the sacrifice of our own interests, orto | play a more profitable and safer game. He can, if he acts as 
that comedy of errors into which she had blundered. But) he ought, win bride and dowry at the same time. He must, 
he might say that the time was rapidly approaching when | of course, pretend to be richer and better than he really is, 
Canadians and Englishmen must have a clear understanding | and look all round the board before he takes a move. While | 
as to the obligations of the future. If Imperial policy is to | doing so, he must manage to discover what is the amount of | 
cover the whole ground upon the faith of which our fore- | his intended wife's fortune and what are her ultimate pros- | 
fathers settled and improved, Jet this be understood. | pects. If he discovers, before it is too late, that they are not | 

We will know then what to do. But if shadows, clouds, | what he deems they ought to be, he can withdraw from his | 
and darkness were to rest upon the future ; if thirty millions | position. We know more than one wiie-hunter who, after 
of Britons were to hoard their rascal counters within two | Jengthened periods of engagement, declined to marry the 
small islands, gather round them the troops and war ships of | daughters because the fathers refused to dower them as 
the Empire, and ieave four millions ef Britons to face forty largely as they had _ previously announced their intended 
millions, and defend a frontier 3,000 miles, then let us know Portionless girls are among the greatest of the wife- 


doing. 
what they are at, and our future policy would be governed by | hunter’s aversions; and he is filled with joy and relief when, 


that knowledge. No Cabinet had yet dared to shape this by marriage or otier means, they are removed from the sphere 
thought and give it utterance. Leading newspapers had told | jn which he moves, because he knows it is just possible that 
us that our presence within the Empire was a source of dan- | they may tempt him to marry one of them, in spite of his 
ger, and the time for separation was approaching, if it had | strong determination to do nothing of the kind. 
not already arrived. Noble Lords and Commoners had sneer-| Jt js, perhaps, all things considered, a good thing that this 
ingly told us we might go when we were inclined. As yet) class of wife-hunter—mean and contemptible though he un- 
neither the Crown, Parliament, nor people of England had | doubtedly is—exists. If it did not, it is more than likely that 
deliberately averred this policy of dismemberment, although a good many women would never marry at all. That large 
the tendency of English thought, and legislation daily deep- | class of unattractive girls, whose fortunes are the only sterliig 
ened the conviction that the drift was all that way. His things about them, would never receive a second thought from 
young friepds must wait for further development; not with-| one of the opposite sex. But the wife-hunter saves them 
out anxiety for the future, but with a firm reliance on the} from old maidism. He looks for wives where the majority 
goodness of Providence and our own ability to so shape the | of men do not, and takes them with all their imperfection on 
policy of our country as to protect it by our wit; should | gecount of their riches.—Liberal Review. 
Englis:men, unmindful of the past, repudiate their national 
obligations. Se 
WINTER. 

Now evenings come full early, mornings late ; 

And, reft of Summer's green and Autumn’s gold, 
The disrobed earth, in helpless, abject state, 

Lies shivering in the cold. 


—_———__——____—_. 
‘ WIFE HUNTERS. 


Asa matter of fact, wife-hunting is not a paying pursuit 
in these matter-cf-fact days of the nineteenth century. What 
with stern, inquiring fathers, grim guardians, and last, 
though not least, loving mothers, with a very keen eye to the 
“ main chance,” fortuneless adventurers have a very hard 
time of it. Even if all the influences above mentioned 
are propitious, there remains a very great difficulty to be sar- 
mounted. The world is so full of flirts, pert young ladies, 
and girls whose ambition is to make a“ good match,” that it 
is no easy matter to find one who is likely to fall an easy 
prey to the first handsome, agreeable and penniless wife- 
hunter who comes in her way. This is quite proper, of 
course, and far be it from us to counsel anything but caution 
on the part of young ladies. But it is very hard upon the 
adventurers, who -may be excused for thinking themselves 
ill-used beings, and for occasionally giving way to a pro- 
found melancholy, It is evident that it must require in these 
modern days aman of no ordinary qualifications to undertake 
the role at all, to say nothing of sustaining it successfully. 
Ile must be good looking, talkative, and, above all, imper- 
vious to snubs. It is very different now to what it was in 
those “ good old days” when couples used to meet, fall in : a . : 
love at first sight, and straightway arrange an eclopement to And all bright things have birth ! 
Gretna Green. It is, in the first place, a matter of very grave | —Chambers’s Journal. 
doubt whether the majority of modern young ladies could 





Sheeted in one white waste of snew she lies, 

With breast and arteries bound by Frost's keen byeath— 
Lies numbed beneath the cruel skies, 

With aumbness most like death. 


And Nature sits and waits, bereaved, forlorn, 
Watching the days drag onward one by one ; 

And still the same wide snow-world night and morn 
Darkens and dawns upon. 


No bird in brake or field, throughout the day, 
Deigns to essay a ditty e’er so brief, 

Save that a robin from some orchard spray 
Pipes now and then for grief. 


Strange, that from such stagnation as is here, 


From out such seeming utter, utter dearth, 
A quickening life can spring in the new year, 


———__ > —__—_ 





stand such a journey, with its joltings and fatigues, with- raemeviniaiily a ee cuee 
out, metaphorically speaking, falling to pieces, anc revealing VITUPERATION, 

things which they would wish to remain as secret asthe; The mind of man naturally relishes and takes delight in! 
grave until such time as they think it a matter of little im-| vituperation—in hearing others, provided that no personal in- | 
portance whether their husbands know them or not. In the | terest is concerned, deliver themselves of hearty abuse, care- 
second place, to be married by a dirty working blacksmith | Jess of nice discrimination. People would not call names if; 
would prove too much for many feminine nerves, and there | they did not meet with the sympathy of animated attention ; 
is reasonable ground for believing that not a few faintings | there would be few vituperators if there were no applauding 
would ensue, and large quantities of sal volatile, eau-de- | audience. Vituperation is, in fact, a social exercise, and the! 
cologne, and smelling-salts be consumed. Modern people | liking for it is ingrained ; a spice of abuse enlivens a dull sub- 
can see no romance in dashing through wind and rain,| ject as much as a good story. We may all recollect the 
often at dead of night, in a post-chaise, with the full know- | stimulus which an honest, cheerful, witty vituperator on our 
ledge thai there are horses and men tearing along in full| own side has given to our convictions. Even before a side is 
pursuit. But even if the young people of to-day could see | taken, the confidence which is inspired by an outburst of con- | 
anything romantic and enjoyable in this sort of thing, they |tumely goes for something, and has done so from the begin- 
would not be able to act in a like fashion, The rai!way has | ning of things. Satire, says Dryden,—and he means vicupera- | 
taken the place of the post-chaise, the telegraph and a po-| tion —is almost as old as verse; and though hymns, which | 
liceman at the end of the journey that of the pursuing horses | are the praises of God, may be allowed to have been before 
and men, and the registrar and registrar's office that of the | it, yet the defamation of others came not long afterwards. 
blacksmith and Gretna Green, Tt is much simpler and easier | Of course the vituperation of which we speak as being so 
to get married at a registrar's office than it used to be at | generally acceptable is not malignant. It is that habit of a 
Gretna Green ; but, for all that, people have a more decided | ready, licentious tongue which anticipates and strengthens 








objection to the former than our ancestors used to have te the 
latter. A few resolute couples avail themselves of the regis- 
trar’s office, but they feel ashamed of themselves while do- 
ing so, feel doubly so afterwards; are looked upon, for the 
remainder of their lives, as social pariahs by their friends ; 
and fail to receive any of that admiration and respect which 
was so freely accorded to the Gretna Green hero and hero- 
ine. In the one case, the proceeding is so thoroughly mat- 
ter-of-fact and disreputable; in the other, it was—it would 
not be so now—exceedingly romantic and quite fashionable. 
The novelist is yet to be born who can make an interesting 
chapter out of a bride and bridegroom's progress to a re- 
gistrar’s office; but who has not entered fully into the 
dangers and difficulties which attended the journey to 
Gretna, as described in the florid style of many an’ old- 
fashioned novelist? Yes, times have changed, and people 
have changed; and all the changes have brought trouble and 
discomfiture to the penniless gallant. 

There can be no doubt, then, that this is an unfavorable 
age for amorous gentlemen fo attempt to persuade young 
ladies to marry in defiance of their guardians’ disapproba- 
tion. The consequence is, that the devil-me-care lover of 
old, who possessed little beside the tine clothes on his back 
aud a few coins that jingled in his pocket, is now rarely to be 


opinion in the speaker rather than is formed by it. People of 
ordinary good nature do not like to be parties to the more 
bilion: form of railing, where the railer desires to injure by 
his execrations ; it must be understood that the bark is worse 
than the bite, that the whole thing is an achievement of 
rhetoric, with which malice has little to do. If we cannot 
admit in the retrospect that a trick of vituperation is really 
harmless, either to speaker or sympathizers, et people assume 
it to be so when it amuses them and they allow themselves to 
enjoy it. 

The pleasure of vituperation we take to be a kind of glory, 
an exuberant elevation and sense of power in placing our 
antagonist or victim on any level we please. Whatever may 
be said of laughter, there is no doubt that calling names is an 
assumption of superiority; we judge a man when we desig- 
nate hima blockhead or a raseal. Nor is this glory confined 
to the speaker ; it inflates in a lesser degree those who listen, 
and who are supposed to be capable of appreciating a deroga- 
tory opinion which is confided to them. They feel them- 
selves cleverer and honester by unconscious comparison. The 
power to string epithets together stands for a substantial 
accomplishment, and has a way of creating conviction as the 
string lengthens. Hence a good vituperator is hailed as an 





met with, and his place has been taken by a being of a very 
ditlerent type. There is, as a rule, very little dash and daring 
about him. Occasionally, perhaps, a few impudent fe!lows 
inay be encountered who charge the object of their de- 
sire, and carry it by storm in spite of opposition 
from parents, guardians, and everybody else—aye, even in the 
face of a girl’s long-cherished intention not to marry atall if 
she could not make a good match—but it is the exception 
which is said to prove the rule to meet such dashing cavaliers. 


And it is a good thing that such is the case, for, as a rule,}so much in the habit of witty disparagement that, if they 
such beings cannot successfully stand the test of the wear|talk of their friends at all, they cannot help doing them an 


{ ship. 


important ally among the zealots of a cause, both as keeping 
adherents in good humor and their convictions at the proper 
tension. We are not sure that a party can ever be found to 
take root without one to carty people a liitle beyond them- 
jselves and so commit them. Not but that there are men so 

keenly vituperative as to be unfitted far any kind of fellow- 
They play their game alone. Social vituperators are 
of this class. As the practice can scarcely be largely indulged 
| in in society without some qualities that make it entertaining, 

it all passes for sport, as “the man’s way.” There are people 


when a man is young and fresh this taint may be as little per- 
ceived by himself as by his admiring friends. Indeed, 
though ill-nature certainly grows under the habit, at first it 
may be little enough. Itis the unrestraint and want of discip- 
line which does the mischief, the use of a language im- 
moderate, unmeasured, indiscriminating, unscrupulous. 

A habit will long outlive the wit which set it off, and a 
hardened vituperator who calls names, and characterizes his 
neighbor’s actions in opprobrious terms, has few friends. The 
same epithets which, in the fascinating insolence of sanguine 
and conf.dent youth, appears to be a mere ebullition of ani- 
mal spirits, offend us as disappointed malice when the game 
of life is played out. In fact, no imagination is active or 
lively enough to supply an unceasing flow of fresh invec- 
tive; and yet there is no point on which the ear more inexo- 
rably demands novelty and play of invention. The man who 
designates either friends or enemies by the same abusive 
terms throughout a lifetime gets nothing but the reputation 
of a foul tongue for his pains, There must be something 
quaint and new, something to repeat, in order to sustain his 
band of listeners. The whole language of calling names is 
transitional, and changes with a rapidity known to no other 
art. Thus the sexagenarian railer finds himself superseded 
and outshone by some younger tongue well up in the most 
recent vein; his very terms are old-fashioned ; and, whether 
for this or some deeper cause connected with the morality of 
the subject, we shall always find him flat, embittered, tinged 
with melancholy or discontent, his friends consulting or 
shaking their heads over him behind his back, and the whirli- 
gig of time bringing about abundant revenges. And what 
happens to persons in their private capacity, happens to au- 
thors in regard to their fame. Pope made sure that his 
“ Dunciad” would survive as long as the English tongue 
should remain as it was in the reign of Queen Anne and King 
George; he seemed to rest his fame upon it. It is read no 
doubt still, but how stale and wearisome have his epithets 
become now. The perpetual recurrence of dunce, fool, and 
knave repels the general reader, to whose fancy they once 
condensed so much fine satire when dunce and fool were the 
favorite terms of opprobrium. Vituperation is the only lan- 
guage—assuming it to be the best of its kind—that looses 
credit and dignity with time. It will not keep. If when it 
is old it still amuses us, it is rather at the expense of the 
vituperator than of his subject and victim. In our calm 
superiority we see the injustice of it, and muse on the 
righteousness of moderation. What disadvantage is it, for 
example, to the Presbyterians of the seventeenth century to 
find them described by their opponents in a string of epithets 
as “ covetous, false, undermining, poor-spirited, void of gen- 
erous souls, sneaking, snivelling,” &c.? Who suffers in our 
estimation, Andrew Marvell, or the critic who habitually 
calls him “ buffoon” ? Weare amused rather than convinced 
of Prynne’s unpopularity when we are told that “ he almost 
nauseated the sober part of the nation by the stench of his 
carrion pasquils.” We are not influenced in our estimate of 
Anthony a-Wood when we find that a rival biographer pro- 
nounces his book a “ tumultuous mixture of stuff and tattle.” 
Vituperation has two stages of appreciation when approved 
atall. At first we like it because it expresses our prejudices 
with a courage and audacity which we are not equal to; and 
afterwards, as a literary curiosity, as ahowing upon what 
matters the asperities of a past age, which we have our- 
selves outgrown, exercised themselves. Where not redeemed 
by quaintness and the use of obsolete terms, the effect of 
vituperation on a style is generally to vulgarize it; for all 
names, all set forms of abuse, by whomsoever originated, de- 
scend to the vulgar at last. Hence it is wonderful how a 
habit of calling names lowers a man with posterity. War- 
burton was a great offender in this way. His “ Divine Le- 
gation” “ stuck with some candid men” who did not like his 
line of argument; and his orthodoxy was called in question. 
In return he called the pious Romaine an “ execrable seoun- 
drel.” His correspondence abounds with such terms—ap- 
plied to well-meaning divines—as dunces, wretches, a worth- 
less crew, abandoned libellers, an¢ senseless, profligate scrib- 
blers. He looks forward, in his preface to a second volume, 
to “hanging them all like vermin in a warren, then leaving 
them to posterity to stink and blacken in the wind.” He 
reached the climax of this sort of rhetoric when, in the 
House of Lords, he apologized to Satan for having supposed 
him capable of inditing Wilkes’s pamphlet. Even anjiquity 
was not safe from his tongue. Not only was the society of 
antiquaries a hospital of blockheads, but the very fathers of 
the church were miscalled. John of Antioch he suspected 
of being a “ shagrag,” and Theodoret and an august brother- 
hood were “ poltroons.” He only, however, exceeded the 
practice of the day. There was a trick amongst friends of 
praising one another up to the skies, and treating all the rest 
of the world as “ wretches,” which tells but poorly upon an 
indifferent and supercilious posterity. We find a record of 
Swift’s, whose cynicism took this direction, showing a strictly 
private indulgence of the vein in his comments on the lead- 
ing men of his day. If that on Lord Wharton, “the most 
universal villain I ever knew,” was not well merited, at least 
it was shared Ly his friends; but he had also personal anti- 
pathies, as to the Scotch. Thus somebody is “one of the 
greatest knaves,even for a Scot;” the Duke of Argyle is 
“an ambitious, covetous, canny Scot.” Then there follow 
in order Duke of Balton, a great booby; Duke of Montagu, 
“as gregt a knave as any in his time;” Earl of Ranelagh, 
“the vainest fool I ever saw;” Earl of Sandwith, “as much 
a puppy as I ever saw, ugly and a fop;” Earl of Feversham, 
“he was a very dull old fellow ;” Lord Guildford, “a mighty 
silly fellow,” and soon. In order to show a high standard 
of merit, it was necessary to such a temper to flatter some- 
body. Flattery, indeed, is a necessary antithesis to vitupera- 
tion, as we see when a few of these wits get together or 
write civil letters to one another. 

The present century had the counterpart of these masters 
of the art in Prof. Wilson, whom nobody ever surpassed in 
the reckless daring of his contumely. His vituperation was 
essentially of the unmalignant sort, betraying unrestraint and 
recklessness rather than malice. What a quantity of stuff of 
this kind, that looks r enough now, amused his contem- 
poraries, and uplifted them in the reading into some sense of 


his own audacious smartness! as when, for example, he cha- 
racterizes 'cockneys by every epithet of scorn, calls Leigh 
Hunt, mainly on this account, a profli 
nents, litera 


te creature, and stig- 


matizes all o or political, as blackguards 





an¢ villains. 


hough less exu 


rant, we find the same vein 
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in De Quincey. It was a family tendency. His marvellous 
boy brother was an early proficient; once he proposed to ex- 
ecute the feat of standing head downwards on the ceiling | 
“like those scoundrels the flies.” He works himself into | 
quite a passion of ill language against Dr. Johnson, for his 
tone towards Milton. He is rancorous and unappeasable. 
“Am I the man,” he asks, “ to suffer him to escape under the 
trivial impeachment of ‘ prejudice?” “ Dr. Johnson, view- 


¥ 








t 

tutor half as good for a family man as that of a Rugby mas- | the 14th, when his pocket-book reached him by post in the 
ter, the tutor will proceed to choose a line of study and to form of a valentine, minus the money, but containing the 
make discoveries: there are men in Oxford now quite able | following written upon a small slip of paper :—‘‘ Mr. Grover, 
and willing to add to our knowledge without waiting to be —You are a good comedian, but you don’t know how to keep 
married; and it would be quite sufficient to relieve them of |money. I send you the pocket-book—as a valentine—but the 
pass lectures (which might be done either by eliminating pass- cash is in better hands. We like Americans, they're always 
men—that is, two-thirds of the undergraduates—or turning so flask. Yours nine pounds’ worth, ‘0. U.” 

them over to pass-coaches). It may be taken for granted) ‘The mode of voting proposed by the British Ballot bill is 


ed in relation to Milton, was a malicious, mendacious, and] that, when they are married, ost of them will have to do thus described in the second clause of that measure: ‘In the 


dishonest man.” We call this vituperative, because he is | like other married men in an expensive country, and take 


case of a poll at an election, the votes shall be given by ballot. 


obliged to make admissions about Milton which expose him- | all the remunerative work that they can fairly dou.— Mueniél- ‘phe ballot of each voter shall consist of a paper (in this act 


self quite as reasonably to the same allegations, without once 
flying out at him. 
nothin 
t:ristics. 


We have only touched on the more creditablegforms of | A q 
vituperation, as indeed a branch of rhetoric, a vehicle for | ment, what should be the last Godspeed of the nearest and 


zeal, an expression of honest conviction even where self 
comes in. It is innocent in proportion to the absence of 
merely personal considerations, if indeed it can ever be quite 
clear of these or some dash of error. We certainly sve that 
men may have taste and principles so much at heart that 
they keenly hate, and rejoice to vilify, the dead who are re- 
moved from them by long periods of time and remoteness of 
association. With what a rage of contumely Mr. Ruskin de- 
nounces painters who have lain for ages in their graves; 
what acjectives and what nouns in conjunction; what inge- 
nuity of novel invective do his pages display! ‘“ Sickening 
oftensivenesses ;” ,‘ weaknesses and paltrinesses ;” “ tottering 
affectations;”’ “tortured inanities;” “shallow, unreflecting 
nothingness ;” “ distorted feverishness ;” “strained and dis- 
gusting horrors’—such flowers of criticism on art are thickly 


strewn. How he storms at the “ intolerable, inconceivable 
brutality of Salvator,” “base born, thief-bred,” and at the 
lower Dutch schools, “ which lose the villanous in the brutal 


and the horror of crime in its ‘idiocy!’ However well- 
merited may be his rebukes, it is impossible not to discern in 
Mr. Ruskin a relish for railing in well-sounding periods and 
a perception of the literary use of invective—a relish which 
we regard as dangerous alike to growth in judgment and to 
permanent influence. 

Whatever may be the incitement to this vein—whether a 
detestation of moral turpitude, as in the mutual denuncia- 
tions of Cavalier and Roundhead, Puritan and Churchman ; 
or of fully, which was the stimulns to abuse among the wits 
of a later age; or of defective taste, which is perhaps the 
provocative to bad language that is most general in our own 
time—all vituperation comes at last to the charge of knav- 
ery and villany of some sort. We are so far moral creatures 
that nothing satisfies the unlicensed tongue but measuring 
all men and things alike by a moral standard. The man is 
as villanous who perpetrates a false quantity as he who re- 
bels against his king, or betrays his country, or scruples at a 
dogma, or tyrannically imposes it. However far removed 
our likes and dislikes, our tastes and efforts, may seem from 
the standard of moral right and wrong, vituperation never 
stops short of it. Not knowing the language of moderation, 
it is incapable of shades or degrees, and is driven to see 
wickedness and foul wrong in all that it disapproves in order 
to account for and justify its own vehemence.—Saturday 
Review. 
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OXFORD SOCIETY. 


In attempting to describe the formation of Oxford society, 
one fevomm finds that one has anticipated much of what 
there is to say about its character. Those who compose it 
have acquired from their education the habit of open-mind- 
edness; they have an interest in ideas because they have 
no direct individual interest in life; they teach each other 
through their daily intercourse how to admit, and an art in 
which the German learned are painfully deficient—the art 
how not to insist. Perhaps these may seem little things, 
but they are not without their usefulness; they are certainly 
not without their influences. Before we tax the Universi- 
ties with barrenness, we should remember that twice within 
a generation they have launched a theology "non England. 
After all, books are a means, not an end: if the Universities 
had written enough to fill the Bodleian and Fitxwilliam 1i- 
braries twice over, they could but have influenced thought. 
“ Sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocria, sunt mala plura 
Que legis hic, aliter non fit, avite, liber.” 

It isa great mistake to ascribe the superior productivity of 
the German Universities exclusively to their superior indus- 
try and consequent superiority in learning. There are Ger- 
man books which are used at Oxford because no Oxford 
man could have written them; there are many German 
books which are or have been read there because books on 
the subject are wanted, and few Oxford men could write on 
a subject on which they could not write better. What a 
learned and methodical person writes is sure to be useful, 
and such a person, if industrious, can write a great deal, if he 
will only write upon the German conditions, if he will con- 
sent to be often trite and rash, to ccnceive many things 
crudely and to express most things heavily, to say much 
that the readercould have said for himself, and sometimes, 
rather than say nothing, resign himself to say what is un- 
meaning. 

But though it is necessary to sit loose to all ideas except 
the highest, if one is to make the best of them, it must not be 
forgotten that there is only one step from sitting loose to 
ideas to turning away from the ideal altogether, and becom- 
ing absorbed in the pursuit of practical interests and the com- 
forts of domestic life. Celibacy is not necessarily a school of 
self-denial, but it is always a school of detachment and of 
idealism. The bachelor has given no hostages to fortune ; he 
can afford to follow an idea wherever it leads; he is always 
restless, always dissatisfied. When a man has learnt to make 
the reflection of his own warm hearth his guiding-star, he 
has no need to wander in search of a glimpse of the light 
which never was on sea or land; he may prize it, but to him 
it is a luxury: to the bachelor, if he is in any sense a child of 
light, some gleams of it are a necessity. At pre ent Oxford 
isin the main a society of celibates, but already it has ceased 
to be so exclusively. Already the distractions of croquet are 
added to those of whist, and afternoon tea as well as com- 
mon-room curtails the hours of study; if the virtuous se- 
ductions of the nursery are superadded to these temptations, 
we can but tremble for the result. It is in vain that the re- 
formers endeavor to reassure us by pointing to Germany : 
there the country is poor, the charge of a family less, the 
position of women worse; there, as there are no common- 
rooms, a professor is probably freer when he has wwarried a 
housekeeper than while he has to do battle with a landlady : 
and even in Germany domestic interests are generally admit- 
ted to have given an official tone to the teaching of the pro- 
fessoriate upon more subjects than one. It is equally vain to 


But the vituperative temper cares | 
g for consistency; blindness is one of its charac- | 


lan’s Magazine. 
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called a ‘ballot paper’) showing the names and description of 
the candidates, At the time of voting it shall be marked at 
the back with an official mark, and delivered to the voter 
within the polling station; andthe voter, having secretly 
marked his vote on it, and folded it up so as to conceal his 
vote, sball place it in a closed box, in the presence of the 
officer presiding at the polling station (in this act ca'led ‘the 
presiding officer’), after having shown to him the official mark 
at the back.” 

The interesting ruins of Kindrochet Castle, Scotland, with 
which many remarkable associations are connected, and also 
about which cling a large amount of extraordinary and super- 
stitious tales, stand near the centre of the village, en the 
Cluny bank, and at present there is a goodly amount of gossip 
current that the authorities are to set excavating and opening 
up to the light some of its hoary chambers and underground 
vaults, According to the earliest records 1t was built in L054, 
and was used by Malcolm Canmore and subsequent kings of 
Scotland as a Royal hunting seat. Tradition says that it was 
destroyed—literally battered down, and its tenants buried in 
the ruins—some time subsequent to the death of King Robert 
Il. Some fugitive midnight explorers many years ago, who 
were in the habit of descending by one of the huge chimney 
vents, unearthed some curiosities, and among others, we 
believe, a charter written on parchment granted from Kindro- 
chet Castle by the latter monarch. We hope the projected 


CHURCHYARDS AND FUNERALS, 
I have often thought, especially in days of youth and senti- 


|dearest to me. I think the time was to have been the very 
early morning, when gaping, indifferent idlers would be asleep; 
|no hand that was not dea: to me should have aught to do with 
the priceless burden. Brothers and friends, or faithful depen- 
\dants, the truest and most tried, should be honored with it. No 
| vile coffin should angularly slander the graceful form, ‘The 
shape of that last couch should have some high meaning, or 
{symbolize some hopeful thought. Its xqme and appearance 
should at once suggest something beyond the mere grave. 
Obviously the cross would be the most suitable, and quite a | 
possible shape—telling at once of sorrow and of hope, hinting 
of suffering and of salvation. Or, again, a boat might be built 
suggesting the passage across the dark river, and the bright 
shore beyond. For trestles there should be, to bear the trea- 
sure-laden bark, stays and slips, as fora vessel just to be 
launched. A sheet of white flowers, or of white linen, edged 
with violet, and a violet or blood-red cross in the centre, should 
drape the little boat and enfold it at anchor. Our garb should 
| be while, because of the angels that bear away the soul; with, 
| perhaps, an edge of violet, because of the mortals that are 
parting with the body. ‘The bells should never toll, but ring a : 4 : 
slow, solemn, sweet welcome. White choristers should take exploration will soon be prsesetns eg 

the angels’ part in the procession, and precede with singing, | An excellent mother, in writing to one of her sons on the 
while earth followed the sleeper with the offering of tears. No | birth of his eldest child, says:—** Give him an education, that 
dreary duet between priest and clerk should chill the heart and | bis life may be useful; teach him religion, that his death may 
strike it with loneliness and lack of sympathy; soft music be bappy.” 

should hush the necessary movement at the times of these, | Young men in society sometimes seem to try and see how 
and the banded voice of young men and maidens should go up | stupid they can appear. When one visits an idiot asylum they 
to God in sweet Psalms and earnest Amens. ‘The Holy Com-| know what to expect, but to see young fellows with capacities 
munion, most exquisitely suitable at such atime, should re-| of energy and strength, taking absolute pains to appear as 
mind sorrowing saints on earth of their communion with saints | though born fools, is aggravating to the most intense degree. 





in Paradise. And then only the sod should cover the sleeper; 
a white cross at the head and at the feet. No mass of marble 
should be built over her, as though we had no thought of her 
ever rising into the sun again. Flowers should spring up 
there after the winter, with their whisper of the resurrection, 
and their quiet, tender sympathy. I should come in the sun- 
sets; often the stars would find me still there; quiet lambs, 
that scarce had been aware of me, would pause from their nib- 
bling when I moved. But, for all the sorrow, horror and de- 
spair should cast no gloom on the sacred spot—those Vampire 
wings should never hover there. ‘Lhe shadow that dwelt there 
should be soft, and grey, and translucent, cast by the white wing 
ofthe Angel of Hope. Lam aware that much of this may seem fan- 
ciful, sentimental, to some readors. Be it so. I said that there 
were in it some gleanings from earlier days; yet own some- 
thing in it of graceful and true, some fancy at least better than 
the grim reality of respectable society's demon orgies, ‘There 
are, I know, a few practical men who are trying to carry out 
in fact what, as yet, have been only fancies with me. Let my 
blue-flowered delicate flax be woven into serviceable linen, 
useful, but still delicate and fair.—Churchman’s Shilling Ma- 
gasine, 

——— 


AND FANCIES. 


FACTS 


The Kivg of the Belgians hes sent to Prince Arthur the 
insignia and grand cordon of the Order of Leopold, 
The Queen has presented John Brown, the groom to her 
Majesty, who arrested O'Connor, the would-be assassin, on 
Thursday, the 29th, with a gold medal, and an annuity of £25, 
The Parisian savants are still seriously bent on constructing 
a machine that will navigatein any direction in the air. 
paper was read before the Academy lately on this subject. 


On the 10th wt., anu individual threw himself out of window 
of the fourth story in the Rue du Vert Bois. According to 


fails in his attempt at suicide. 


A movement is on foot among the German students to erect 
& monument to their comrades who had fallen in the late war. 
According to a university book of statistics, no less than fifty- 
five students of the University of Leipzig were either killed or 
very seriously disabled. 


The English Post Office authorities have, it is said, decided 


the dozen, and not to sell a smaller number than a dozen at a 
time. So that one dozen cards will, after a date to be fixed, 
be 64d. instead of 6d. 


Pepys wrote in his diary, 200 years ago, ‘‘I sent for a cup 
of tea (a Chinese drink) of which I never drank before.” Last 
year the British Empire swallowed an infusion of about 160,- 
000,000Ib. of this aromatic herb. 

The Ariel Telegraph Company proposes to telegraph across 
the ocean without the use of a cable, and without employing 
the galvanic battery ; in fact, it offers to get rid of the whole 
mechanism of telegraphy as at present existing, and to use 
the electricity always to be found in the atmosphere as the 
sole agent of communication. The modus operandi by which 
this new marvel is to be effected has not yet been made 
public. 

An English gentleman asked the terms for a year of a suite 
of apartments. ‘How old are you?” was the answer of the 
concierge. ‘‘Sixty,” was the reply; ‘* but what has that to do 
with it?” ‘* Everything,” responded the concierge. ‘* You 


his testament all his property is to go to the first person who 


upon increasing the present price of postal cards one halfpenny | 


At an influential meeting in Glasgow recently, it was 
resolved to raise a fund of £50,000 in order to establish a 
technical college in that city. 

A New Bedford whale ship took a fish lately in the North 
Pacific that yielded 141 barrels of sperm oil. 

A Cincinnati inventor has a machine to weigh gas in place 
}of ordinary measurement, registering quality as well as 
quantity, 
| General Garibaldi publishes a denial of the report that he is 
connected with the International Society. 

The average consumption of water in Boston amounts to 70 
gallons daily for every inhabitant. 

It looks as though the Black and Caspian Seas would be 
united by a canal. It can be done for about $30,000,000, and 
Russia seems in earnest. 

Alligator hides are tanned by the thousand in Massachusetts, 
and are much worn in the shape of winter boots and shoes, 

Chinamen, in California, are drving and smoking wild geese 
| for shipment to their native land, 
| ‘There is an average of 17,000 barrels of oil pouring out of 

the Pennsylvania wells every day in the year, 

Cablegram, calogram, kalogram, haligram, thalasogram and 
/onogram are names suggested for messages received by the 
eable, 





| A mouse in a New Jersey bank sadly complicated a cashier's 

‘accounts by making anest of three or four thousand one 

| dollar bills. 

| It is reported that the ex-Prince Imperial of France will 

| visit the United States next summer. He is now 16 years of 

‘age, and is said to speak five languages fluently. 

| A half-witted man, in Paris, attempted to commit suicide hy 
hanging himself by his feet from the cviling of a room. The 
rope broke, and the man nearly succeeded in his object by 
fracturing bis skull in the fall. 

| A bill for the abolition of capital punishment has been in- 

|troduced in the British House of Commons. ‘There has 

| existed in London for several years past a society having for 

| its object this charge in the criminal laws. 


| A good medicine after too much duck is a quack pill, we are 
told. 


It is said that cork screws have sunk more than cork-jackets 
ave ever saved. 


| A New Orleans minister recently married an ugly couple, 
jand at the conclusion of the ceremony remarked; ‘* On such 
occasions as this it is customary to kiss the bride, but in this 
| case we will omit it.” Tothis unclerical remark the indignant 
bridegroom very pertinently replied: ‘‘On such an occasion 
as this it is customary to give the minister ten dollars, but in 
| this case we will omit it.” 
A wife having lost her husband, was inconsolable for his 
|death. ‘*Leave me tomy grief,” she cried, sobbing, ‘‘ you 
know the extreme sensibility of my norves—a mere nothing 
upsets them !” 
The four rules of good health are said to be 


** Great temperance—open air, 

| Easy labor -—little care.” 

| A minister once prayed :—‘‘O Lord, we thank Thee for the 
goodly number here to-night, and that thou also art here, not- 
withstanding the inclemency of the weather.” 


**T am afraid,” said a lady to her husband, *‘ that I am going 





can’t have the rooms. My master objects to deaths on the 
premises.” Candid and speculative. | 

The correspondent of the Co’ogne Guzette who was present | 
at a Republican meeting(Trafalgar-square, London) states as his | 
experience that he was in the most artistic manner disembar- | 
rassed of his watch, a souvenir of the first London Exhibition, 
and worth about forty guineas. ‘Ihe artist, if a Republican, is | 
requested to send the watch on the day when he shall become | 
President of the English Republic, to the manager of the | 
Cologne Gazette, who will thankfully acknowledge the receipt. | 
Mr. J. Holmes Grover, who was performing at Cardiff, in | 
his sensation play entitled /.0,U., on the 9th ilt., lost his | 


pocket-book, containing £9, for which he promptly advertised | 





promise that, if we once make the profession of an Oxford 


a suitable reward, No tidings, however, were received until | 


' replied her spouse, 


to have a stiff neck.” ‘‘Not at all improbable, my dear,” 
‘*T have seen strong symptoms of it ever 
since we were married.” 

The Jast sensation novel is, we hear, to be entitled ‘‘ The 
Poisoned Gum Drop: or the Candy Woman’s Revenge.” 

Open air and cold water are recommended by a celebrated 
physician as the best cosmetics for the complexion. 

A cynical bachelor says that the earliest impression received 
by the feminine soul is of her ultimate destiny as somebody's 
wife. 

A man who was told by a clergyman to remember Lot's 
wife, replied that he had trouble enough with bis own, without 
remembering other men's wives, 


A temperance editor in drawing attention to an article 
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against ardent spirits in one of bis papers, says: ‘‘For the | duced a bill providing for the purchase by the Government of New Domix1on.—The Legislature of New Brunswick opened 


Etfects of Intemperauce see our inside.’ 


“Doctor, what do you think is the cause of this frequent | 


THE ALBION. 


|the railways in Ireland. 
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February 29 with the usual formalities. The Governor, in a 


The operatives in the flax mills of Leeds have struck for the | *Peech, congratulated the members on the increasing pros- 


rush of bloodto my head?” ‘Oh! itis nothing but an effort | reduction of their time of labor to nine hours per day. They perity of the Province. He alluded to the successful working 


of nature. Nature, you know, abhors a vacuum !” 
As a judge was delivering his decision in a case the othe 


‘are conducting themselves in an orderly manner, and pn 


9 | of the new school act, and he said arrangements had been made 


ry trouble is apprehended. About 10,000 persons are engaged to encourage immigration, and also that provisions were made 


day, he was interrupted by the vociferous braying of adonkey |!” the strike. 


uuder one of the windows of the court-room. ‘* What is 
that?’ testily asked the judge, whereupon the lawyer against it is thought in that city that the decision of His Majesty the 
whom he was deciding the case arose and remarked: ‘It is Emperor William, the arbitrator in the San Juan boundary 


merely the echo of the court, your honor.’ 


who had heen talking to the scholars about ‘‘yood’’ people | 
and “‘bad” people—‘‘now, children, when Iam walking in| 27th, during the Thanksgiving demonstration, at 229, only 
the street, 1 speak to some persons I meet, and | don't speak | two of which, it says, resulted fatally. ‘Che most of the inju- 
to others; and what's the reason?” He expected the reply | ries consisted of broken legs and ribs, dislocations of other 
would be, *‘ Because some are good and others bad,” but, to | limbs and cuts. j 

his discowfiture, the general shout was, ‘‘ Because some are 


rich and others are poor !” 


The London 7%ies's special dispatch from Berlin says that 


for the reception of immigrants. In speaking of the mineral 
wealth of the Province, he said that the Government would 
propose measures for developing and encouraging that branch 
of industry. In the Legislature, March 5, the Provincial 


7 i i iry, said that t i 
dispute between the English and American Government, will Socvteny, te seply to on Taquity, acid that Cho einen in the 
‘‘Now, children,” said a Sunday-school gentleman visitor, | be adverse to England. 


Street organists who give evening performances now indulge | daunt. 


in the luxnry of footlights. There audiences seem .o appre- 


ciate the cand eabra. 


Thomas Carlyle curries his own horse! Why does not the 


philosopher try dressing the nag with curry-powder ? 


Accorcivg to a La Crosse (Wis.) paper there is nothing 


going on in that vicinity but time and rents. 


Several actions against railway companies for compensation 
for personal injuries sustained by collisions and other acci- S . . . 
prod, 2 have selenite been tried. "On the 9th ult., a cabman|, The Committee on Capitulations, of the National Assembly, 
named Standen, and his wife received £400 from’ the Great | ‘® Still engaged examining into the facts connected with the 
Western Railway Company for an injury which the wife sus- —— i ne of Metz i. — oe 
tained at the Uxbridge road station through the train going |@0"8 the late war with Germany. a eee woe 


Washington Treaty relating to the abandonment by New 
Brunswick of the export duty on American lumber exported 


The Lancet gives the number of casualties in London on the | by way of the St. John River, was under the consideration of 


the local and Dominion Government, but that no action 
would be teken until the’result of the treaty became known. , 


THE CONTINENT. 





Sir Charles Mordaunt has applied for the appointment of a The Drapt Goompegen), Gogtetion of which was ous 
| medical practitioner to examine into the sanity of Lady Mor- 


pended some time ago, has again appeared. 

It is reported that President Thiers has again offered the 
Pope the hospitality of France, and that Austria has tendered 
His Holiness Salzburg Castle for a residence. 


P ‘ Municipal Council of Metz had arrived in Paris en route to 
The height of impudence—A terrier barking at a railway |°? before she bad fairly got into a carriage. Tne woman was = 


train. 


A crusty old bachelor says he thinks it is woman, and not 


her wrongs, that ought to be redressed. 
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thrown down, fell between the train and the platform, and her | V¢Tsailles, where they intend to testify against the Marshal. 
arm was injured to such an extent that it was subsequently | The Count de Chambord has left Dordrecht for Breda. 
|Mecessary to amputate it. On the 12th mechanic named! The Prince de Joinville has been reinstated in his rank as 


| Partridge, who was injured in a collision which took place at | Admiral in the navy, and the Duke d’Aumale in his military 


the Gower street station of the Metropolitan Railway Com- 


rank as General. The Committee of the Assembly has re- 


| pany on the 2d of August last, obtained £500 damages; and | ported in favor of the restoration of their property to the 
|the clerk of the St. Pancras Vestry recovered £1,500 as com- | Orleans princes. 


pensation for injuries received upon the North London Rail- 
| Way. 


Tue Assavir on rae Queen.—'The assault upon Queen Vic- Tennyson, 17th foot, appeared to answer an adjourned charge 


toria by O'Convor has been the theme of universal comment 


and condemnation by all classes in England. 


Previous to bis atiack upon Her Majesty, O'Connor scaled | cuted on the part of the Treasury. A person complained to 


the iron railing, ten feet in height, which surrounds the court 


yard of Buckingham Palace. When he approached the car- Captain Tennyson. The Captain resisted the attempt of the 


riage of the Queen he first saw Lady Churchill, lady-in-waiting, 
who was riding with her Majesty, and was about to assault her, 


constable to take him to the station. Sergeant Peck coming 
up to assist was thrown down, Captain Tennyson falling on 


In the Assembly on Monday, there was a stormy debate on 
the bill imposing penalties on members of the International 


At Marlborough street, London, on the 13th ult., Captain | Society. Deputy Tolain made a speech in defense of the 





Society, which, he said, in placing the principle of solidarity 


of having assaulted the police, and Captain Davis also appeared | above country, only imitated religious associations in all parts 
to answer a charge of attempting to rescue. Mr. Cooper pro- | of the world. 


: , 1 , , 
Constable Winckler of Laving been assaulted, and pointed out President Thiers on Monday, in reply to s deputation of 


Englishmen, stated that the present passport system was only 
temporary, and promised encouragement for the tunnel pro- 
ject. 


but be svon discovered his mistake, and turned upon the |!™, and eventually with assistance Captain Tennyson was Tho Frsiect im the Deparment of tho Bitne- athe fer meili- 


Queen. 





Her Majesty's groom, John Brown, who was riding behind 


- - A ;,, | tary re-enforcements for the maintenance of order, which he 
+ ye ” Ge “? ee gy nthe gee ot one ns says is menaced by the rapid increase of workmen's clubs and 


her carriage, upon witnessing the action of O'Connor, leaped | 8¢t Captain Tennyson away, went to the station, and while er -yreprsnntrneyen 


from his horse, and arrested and disarmed the assailant. 


standing at the door was taken into custody and charged with It is reported that two regiments of the line which have 


The assailant was taken before the Police Magistrate at | attempt to rescue. ‘The witnesses were cross-examined with shown Bonapartist tendencies have been removed from the 
Bow street, on Friday, for examination, ‘Lhe court room and | View to show that the charge against Captain Davis was an | city. 


all its approaches were densely crowded. ‘The prisoner pre- 


after-thought, that officer having done nothing more than 


sented a boyish and not unpleasing appearance. On being endeavor to persuade his friend to go quietly with the police. 
interrogated by the magistrate, he stated that his name was The case was again adjourned. 
Arthur O'Connor, that he was born in England, but that his| An-extraordinary case came before the the Gloucestershire 


father was a native of lreland. It was subsequently elicited 
that his grandfather was the well known Feargus O'Connor, 
ons of the leaders of the Chartist movement. 

John Brown, Her Majesty's groow, Col. Hardinge, Equerry 


Newent, near Gloucester, and a man of position in the county, 


to the Queen, and Prince Leopold, testified to the circum-|that week been exhumed, and at the inquest on Wednesday 


stances of the assault, of which they were eyewitnesses. 
One of the policemen into whose custody O'Connor was de- 


livered, swore that the prisoner said the reason he had not | test against her husband’s violence, and that they saw Mr. 


loaded the pistol was because it wasbroken ; that her ted! 


a 





r 


exclaimed, ‘1 wish to God I had succeeded!" that he avowed 
he bad intended to present the petition for a Fenian amnesty 
to the Qneen in St. Paul’s Cathedral, on Tuesday, when she 
was surrounded by her Ministers, that he then had pen and 
ink ready for her to sign the document; that he would have 
made the attempt, but the crowd was so great that he could 


not get near Her Majesty. 


At the conclusion of the examitation the prisoner was com- | of the body. 


mitted for trial at the Assizes, and taken back to jail under a 


Blrong escort. 
9 Connor's house bas been thoroughly searched by detectives, 


but nothing whatever was found to criminate any one with 
him. It isevident that the papers found on the prisoner are bis 
own work, and the impression of all who heard them read is 


that they are the product of a deranged mind. 


ENp or THE Ticnnorne Case.—The celebrated Tichborne 
case, which has been on trial for solong atime past, was 
brought to a sudden and most unexpected termination Wed- 


nesday morning. 


Upon the opening of court counsel for the claimant to the 
Tichborne estate announced that their client had decided, in | for she had tasted 
view of the action of the jury on Monday, in saying they had 
heard sufficient evidence whereon to base a verdict, to withdraw 


his cause before the court. 


After this announcement of the counsel fur the plaintiff the 


prisoner denied 





coroner on the 14th ult. Mrs. Edmunds, the wife ofa solicitor at 


died suddenly on the 24th of February, 1867. Owing tostate- : 
ments which have been made to the authorities, the body had The Duke de Broglie, French Exsbessador at London, has 


Jobn C. Hartnall, a newspaper raporter at Ryde, was on the 
13th ult. fined by the magistrates 2s. 6d. and costs for selling a 


The Minister of Finance, on Tuesday, signed drafts for 
$66,000,000, in part payment of the anticipatory installment 
of the war indemnity to Germany. 

The Committee of the Assembly have reported in favor of 
confirming the election of M. Rouher to the Asssmbly, and 
censuring the conduct of the local authorities of his district. 


informed the Minister of Foreign Affairs that there is little 


t hope of an understanding with the British Government in 
a niece of Mrs. Edmunds and a servant deposed that on the ; Lhe 
night of her death they heard the de aqvenmn an€ poo ——— to the commercial treaty between France and Eng 





strike ber. On the other hand, it is alleged that | A ™movement is in progress for the organization of a new 
Dr. Bass Smith, who attended the deceased on the Sight of | Conservative psrty, the main object of which will be the libera- 
her death, and certified that she died of apoplexy, had t : fa Mini 
brought about the inquiry through malice, because Mr. Ed- | r™@ation va hs nistry pled, . : 
munds had sought to have his name removed from the College | 1¢Stions to be postponed until that end is accomplished. 

of Surgeons for seducing his niece. Dr. Smith denies this| The North German Gazette says: ‘‘The latest communica- 
charge of malice. The case was adjourned for the evidence of | tion of Cardinal Antonelli, to the Bishop of Strasbourg with 
the medical men who have mede a post mortem examination | regard to the Concordat, in its application to Alsace and Lor- 


tion of French territory from German occupation and the 
thereto, all constitutional 


raine, does not alter the situation. Each party desires to have 


A servant girl named Emma Hodges is in custody at North- | ‘he present arrangement abrogated, and it seems a new one is 
ampton on . charge of having + teen he to clas her | Wanted by the Pope.” The North German Gazette farther 
master’s sov, a boy seven years old, named Winter. About a by authority, that the German Government 
four weeks ago the girl stole her mistress’s purse and money. | “ > - y 
This was Phar By and nothing further pes until the sible to the interest of the Church in Alsace and Lorraine. 
5th ult., when the little boy was taken ill suddenly, and vom-| It is reported that Count von Arnim, the German Embassa- 
ited very much, and upon the contents of the stomach being | dor to France, has been ordered to return home for the purpose 
examined by a medical man they were found to contain some | of reporting to the Government of the German Empire his 
grains of a preparation of mercury. Mrs. Winter's baby after- | opinion regarding the stability of the present Government of 
wards was taken ill with similar symptoms. The prisoner when | France. 
asked by Mrs. Winter if she had given the child anything, said 
she had not, but the little boy said that she showed him some 
sweets which were upon the sofa, and told him to take some, 
them herself and they were very nice. The 


matters by legislation as favorably as pos- 


_ The Emperor Francis Joseph, by an Imperial decree just 
issued, declines to recognize the old Catholic Bishops, or 
opponents of the dogma of Papal infallibility, as a portion of 
the Roman Catholic ecclesiastical hierarchy of Austria. 
General Magnani, the Italian Minister of War, has requested 
the Chamber of Deputies to vote an appropriation of 12,000,- 


: D , 000 lire to enable him to provide for the proper training of the 
counsel for the defence asked Lord Chief. Justice Bovill to issue local newspaper which bad ~ pone > se ter 


a warrant for the arrest of the claimant on the charge of perjury 


aud to fix bis bail at £50,000, The petition was granted, and previously disinfected it. 


a bencb-warrant was issued for his arrest. 
Shortly after the issuance of the warrant for his arrest b: 


Lord Chiet Justice Bovill he was taken into custody by the 


police and conveyed to Newgate. 


Her Majesty's proposed visit to Germany will be of two |P00r, during the war, at Rheims and at Roubaix. 


weeks duration. It1s now stated that the Prince of Wales 
will go to the South of France, instead of to the Italian Lakes. hai 
A special dispatch from Paris says he is expected to arrive in 


that city on Sunday on his way to Nice. 


The Queen has written a letter to Mr. Gladstone, saying she 
is anxious to express publicly her own personal very deep 
sense of the reception that she and her dear children met with 
on Tuesday from millions of her yon ane — are too weak 
to convey how deeply she was touched and gratified by the _ tal y, 

y enthusl P jae affection of all, foom hahawt pat Governor-General of India. His Ia dship is a m of the 
est ; she returns her heartfelt thanks to the whole nation, and | celebrated family of yoga and is now forty-six years old. 
is family he early obtained the 





declares that she herself and all the members of her famil 
will ever affectionately remember the Day of Thanksgiving. 


; . : ber of her Majesty's gover t 

Jobn Bright has written a letter to the Anti-Income Tax |™°™ ‘ yesty 8 g Pe, ; 
Association, declaring that only in a reduction of the Govern- similar appointments under other ministers, being succes- 
ment expenditures can he see achance for the abolition of the 


Dispatches from 
inst the I 





tically ended, and peace will soon be proclaimed. 
Gen. Brownlow telegraphs under date of the 27th ult., tha’ 











and ceremonies, and all the captives have been recovered. 





y| Through the influence of 





person in his house suffering from small pox, without having 


In a letter to the Bradford Observer, Mr. Isaac Holden con- 
tradicts a report from Paris, that he had subscribed 1,000, 000f. 
towards paying off the war indemnity. The report may have 
originated (Mr. Holden thinks) in the fact that he felt it his 
duty to subscribo largely towards the relief of the suffering 


army and for the erection of buildings for the accommodation 
of the troops. 

It is now believed that His Holiness the Pope meditates de- 
parting from Rome at an early day. ‘The archives and jewel 
in the Vatican have been packed, i for PL atotee 4 
It is said His Holiness will go to the City of Trent, in the 
Tyrol.—Another telegram, on the contrary, asserts that Austria 
has made no offer of an asylum to the Pope, and that the re- 
ports that His Holiness intends te leave Rome are discredited 


d, in read 














Calcutta announce that the expedition | there.—The Upper House of the Reichsrath has passed the 
. Sooke accomplished its Many cpoery we gua Election bill previously adopted by the Lower 
ouse. 


t| Mazzini having challenged Garibaldi to give his adhesion to 


the northern Howlong chiefs have submitted, bringing peace |® Republic in Italy, the latter has replied by the following 
offerings and binding themesives to peace with the usual oaths | "ote: “‘Caprera, Jan. 28.—To my friends and brothers in 


arms of the Romagna: The question between Mazzini and 


myself belongs to history. n the day when that 1— 
Lord Northbrook is to succeed the late Lord Mayo as y yl 7 Y anaiies ait tha Geeta 


which is called the people—shall be weary of its burden and 
endgelings, he, I, and our friends will all be at our posts. 
GaRIBALpI.” 


eld recently, on his way to Egypt, declared that if France made 


appointment of secretary to Sir George Grey, Pry tim oa It is said Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia, while in Rome 
e tly 





an attack upor Italy, the latter country would be defended by 


sively at the Home Department, the Board of Trade, the India Germany. 


i . 57 i A shocki i i : 
odious tax. He despairs of the creation of a real economical Office and the Admiralty. In 1857, when only thirty years of | choching cocldent cocussed tn Frenkfort on Mesch ist. A 


party, and advises the withholding of confidence from a Gov- 
ernment which cannot govern without taking £70,000,000 


annually from the nation’s industry. 


In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, there wasalong de- | 
bate on the resolution introduced by Mr. Muntz to remedy | f{om 
the defects in the education law. Mr, Forster offered an | he 
amendment to the effect that the law had not yet a fair trial. |») 


The amendment was adopted by a vote of 323 to 98. 


Mr. Blennerhassett, the new member from Kerry, intro- 


ade Under Secretary for War. Lord Northbrook is 
| with the liberal y, and his appointment will probab) 
receive the approval of the Engliah people. 


age, he became Lord of the Admiralty. In 1861 be entered | building, in which a number of persons resided, fell, burying 

the War Department as under secretary. Soon after he was the inmates in the ruins. Fourteen dead bodies have thus 

| Appointed under secretary for India, and for more than three |far been taken from the rnins, and a large force of men are 

years took a prominent part in the management of England’s | yet engaged in searching for the bodies of other victims. 

vast dependency. From this department he passed tothe! The revision of the Swiss Federal Constitution has been 
e Department, remaining there from 1864 to 1866, when completed by the centralization of the common and criminal 

became Secretary of the Admiralty. Afterwards he cle | ado systems of the country, which, having already been 


adopted by the National Council, was on March 4th approved 
y by the State Council. The sessions of both Councils have 
! been prorogued. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS |his official report to Congress, transmitted | At length, the long-continued blockade of |General Quotations of Stocks & Bonds 
ee through the Secretary of the Interior, thus | the Pacific railroad has heen raised, and the Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 


proving an increase of 200,000 acres more | thousand and more freight cars bound both | LP DEM LONI CEN 
KOUNTZE BROTHERS, than formerly claimed by the company ; and | ways are wending their way to their destina- ~~~ 



































12 WALL STREET. (2) on a fully equipped and completed road, | tion. This blockade has been not only a STOCKS AND SECURITIES. Bid. | Ask. 
_ | together with all its property and appurten- very serious ipjury to the business of the| pr a ee ef SRY Pee See 
Se ake ee ances. road and to commercial interests, but it has | U.S. Obligations. 
VERMILYE & CO., | The bonds are issued only on a completed | occasioned not a little suftering to the belea- | _ ES . 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. |and equipped road, all surplus funds being | gured passengers. The managersof the road vg -y a = i. aa | sees + 
- SELASSIE ELS —jheld by the Farmers Loan and Trust Com- | say they were not prepared for such a condi- | [. § 6s) "81 a. ah : sig | U5%< 
MARX «& CO. |pany of New York, until the full completion | tion of things, but that, in the future, they | reg 2 | M48 | 21486 
sg n “ of the road. They are still offered at 9714 | can arrange for the prompt passage of trains | U- §- 68, 5-208, (62 coup... .. nase | ns 
14 WALL ST. and accrued interest in currency; the rapidity | even if the winters should prove even more | vee Sooe ‘ pom i iicenkest QR lias 
- sinc aac EEN with which these bonds are taken up, how-| severe than the present. It is to be hoped | U. S. te, 5-208, 67 coup... soeee] ie. | EE 
BARTON & ALLEN, ‘ever, may tend to advance the price at an| that this may prove to be no empty boast. | U- §. 68, 5-208, °68 coup.............. A 
40 BROAD STREET. early date. Investors will thus consult thei: | The building of the read was one of the most U. S. 58, 10-40¢, coup... ....- Line] M077 "| 1083; 
% interests by investigating the merits of them, | gigantic works ever undertaken, and it cer- | 
° aaa ot Sages which is cordially invited by Messrs. Tanner | tainly has been one of the most expensive to State Bonds. | : 
JAY COOKE & CO., ‘and Co. who will readily give every informa- | the Nationaal Government; for it is a matter | ee 
Warn Street, & 41 Lomsarp Street, Loxnon, | tion including deed, map, and all documents | of serious doubt in the minds of many that | How Feat Res'd munaly, Sane . mn | sons 
RSS F —w See advertisement in another . will oust saceive a dollar of the —_ it| Ge. é@scensiloen 18% 106% |... 
— - — column. 1as issued to the company, or more than 4&| Alabama vs............... ; bY 64 
HENRY CLEWS & CO,, | small portion of Geialenet eccruing thereon.| , do _— &s. $s cate re 
32 WALL STREET. | There is very little change in the commer- | Magnificent fortunes have been realized by es 7 ticddeobeaietuan UE YEE (ied 
Se SS eee Be a In ponte ce of —- some of the shrewd managers, which may | Georgia 6s, ‘72 conpon.............._| ei’ “79 
- 7 - | able manufactures trade is improving, and is | be all right enough, so far as these were the|_ do 7s, new...... attra al i ais 
WHITE, MORRIS & CO. quite active in some departments, but, as a| the result of legithnate operations. _It is pro- | llinois Canal Bonde, “70... eeepc Me 
18 WALL STREET. whole, the season is backward. A distinc- | bable, however, that when the true history of cece ad eee 
OO —-—-. | tive feature is the great influx of foreign goods | the great enterprise is written, if it ever shall | Michigan 68, °73—"R3.............. bel tee 
MOR‘'TON, BLISS & CO., | particularly of dry goods. We briefly stated | be, with an exact account of the moneys ac- — Dy SS eee HI a 
in our last that the value of the imports for | tually paid in by individuals, the mode of | N, Carolina 6s old. a | ee 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. the past week would reach the unprecedented | constructing the road-bed, the actual cost of do 6s new | 203s a1 
- — total of fourteen and a half million. The | constructing the line, and a full statement of pment a. meses cesssscenel 10R esas 
JOUN BLOODGOOD «& CO., | Custom-House returns show that this was | the moneys received by the contractors, Who | Tennessee 6s....... ere nee 66% |b % 
: g e rather below the mark, the exact figure be-| were at the same time the managers of the do _ new Bonds Ne Hi63, | 665, 
22 WILLIAM STREET. ing $14,600,713, gold, an excess over the cor-| road, the developments will produce pro- | Virginia’)... | 2 ‘Dis 
= | responding week last year of eighty-one per | found wonder, if not something very like in-| °° PE* POMHS 7 
WETIILERBEE & WATSON, — Since the ae! of January = pes dignation. 
2w : in the entries over the corresponding peri 
_ ” ¥ —_ a. is as last year has been nearly rae a my cent., Secretary Boutwells Report on Steam Ves- Ratiread Bonds. 
MPF lige” Ts gee ~ | while the exports same time have fallen off | sels in the United States show that there were | Albany & Susquehanna Ist Bond... | - 
WILLARD, MARTIN & | about five per cent. The excessive importa- on the Atlantic coast in 1871, 1410 vessels, Alt. — weet: mortgage. oe v7 ~ 
BACH, ‘tions and decrease in exports are balanced | With a total of 415,449 tons. The casualties | poston’ Hartford ye ei oe 
11 BROAD STREET. | by free shipments of Government, municipal |in that year were by fire, six ; by explosion, | Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist mort....-..) 4) nn 
PE Ab i Se -|and railway bonds. So large an excess of | four; by collision, one; and by wreck, nine. Comes Pee har og eee 12 | 1023, 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO imports over exports in any of the old and| The number of lives lost was 151, and the | Gyic & Alton Binki> eae 114 as 
“ yaiy a “~** land thickly pepulated countries of Europe | value of property lost or destroyed was do Ist mortgage...) quay | pose 
11 NASSAU STREET. - ra _ | would justly be a source of alarm; here, $1,324,200. The number and the tonnage of chi do e.g sisssoees| OD spit i 
—oOoO——SSSS0—aauuuss=*"_ | hover, it fs not regarded as being 8 very —_ panna - — the Atlantic and - Chicaee & N. West Sinking Fund”. om eens 
: serious matter, owivg to the rapid develop- | Pacific coasts, has been increasing year by  imtmemt.....5.:... o 9 
CHICACO BANKERS. ment of our ate. Boy olin the mae. year since the close of the war. | Chie, & Rock Island Pacific 7s... 10a hk... . 
a ¢ « oO. F BADG ER. _| ment, is too one-sided to be altogether a a ~upatetaheataee, ~~ yiaiee 


Mi 
simalt a " 0 2d mort...... ‘ 
The Australian and New-Zealand steam: | 646° Poledo Sinking Fund ins ve 


healthy indication. An unusually large pro- 3 - - “ Seog 
a a = pac. the late imports have Y sbten of ship subsidy bill, granting half a million | Col. Chic. & Jud. Central Ist mort 



















































ET ET ee: —— ° wy | “aga 
: ‘ 4 dollars anaually tothe Webb line of steamers | ae 2d mort te 

CHARLESTON BANKERS. toe a oe for thirteen round trips annually, has received | Pel. Lack & West, fst mort asl) 1 . 
Sr ee eo vanced, such'a rate of importation cannot long the approval hed the House hea nog ON | Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort... +4 se 

A. C. KAUFFMAN. be kept up. We have been running up a ee Se ee ee eer Se «vs canveene 103 | 104 
| pretty heavy foreign tfade balance of late, |" re i i ‘ a ms Wilt De | Galena & Chic. ext. . SEIU iat | joa 

Ca Foe ee ee but it has doubtless been in good part met by rm pew shah yt gdb ng “et Sew Bai 4 Great Weetera ee ett ea 1 f90% | 

FINANCE AND TRADE. nanny sae ae bandh, Wane ge ~* Ryon —arrived at Sidney in exaetly two hone ee mort. 3 a ois 
sold abroad in immense amounts. This sup- fter the British — -~ Pai le Ga! Hann, & St. Jos, Ist mort. Land Gr. vos | OOM 

— _. | position is strengthened by the steadiness of | * — hers oo nile of th rom Point de Gaile, | Hann. & St. Joseph convert i | soe 
WALL STREET, Fripay P, M., March, 1872. | the Exchange market for a long time past, each bringing mails of the same day. oe = —_ eee 101 | 10256 

There has been more life in the market for | notwithstanding the dulness of the export} , bal Be <i nCo earccae ie aw ) 
general speculative stocks during the past | trade in produce. The opening of navigation |, St, Louis is about to embark in iron ship- | piiinois Central 7.75 Be - 
week, and the transactions in Erie, Pacific]is likely to bring the imports. and exports building, an association for that purpose hav- | Lack. & Western as Pesan er ald 
Mail and Union Pacific shares have been on | more nearly to an equalization. At all the | been formed. The capital stock is placed | ay eg 4 . a rina) 2 | 
an extended scale. But as yet there is no|upper Lake ports, the warehouses are not | ®t $3,000,000, and may be increased by 2 vote ‘do do Md mort...) prc | 
such decisive movement as would entail an | only Breer A pon produce awaiting ship- of the stockholders to any amount not ex- | Morris & Eseex Ist mort Sccowsl Me | 
advance or decline on the entire list, Money | ment East, but many vessels lying in the ceeding $10,000,000. Among the directors New Fon cuanel Maa - 99 
is active at 7@7 per cent. gold, and in a few | harbor of Chicago are said to have been load- | #?@ Some of the best known merchants and | 0 at ae on 
instances, a small commission has been paid | ed with grain for the lower Lake ports, to be capitalists of St. Louis. New York Central fis, "83... ne 10s 
in excess. There is still some talk of influenc-| despatched as soon as the navigation season peers ae ; I sateen 0 924 
ing stock values by an artificial stringency,| opens. Besides these stocks, large quantities | | THX Commercian Treaty witn Cura.— Pe ee eT. 
but in view of the measures that the leading | of grain are said to be accumulating at difle- A favorable opportunity presents itself to | Ohio & Miss. Ist mort Ns 
operators for the rise have taken to ensure | rent points along the lines of railways leading the Government of the United States to put ne consol o Odie 
the carrying of their stocks, the truth of such | into upper Lake ports. There is also a vast |” end to all dissensions with Spain, and to | pitteb, Fi. W.& Chic. dat mort. 8s 89 
statements is much doubted. Discounts are | collection of other produce, to come forward | "move all differences arising from injuries or |" do | “do 2d mort... ... 102) 
quoted at 8@9 per cent. Gold is firm at|from the primary markets in exchange for | fences, without resorting to war, and with- | Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar 96 | “jy, 
11014@3z, and foreign exchange is dull at| merchandise, which would seem to fore-|0Ut the intervention of any other power; | Qiincy & Tol let mort °W) i 8 ee 
1091, @3, for 60 days and 110@1101, for short | shadow better times in the world of trade. | #"4,as the venerable William Cullen Bryant Reading. errr a | ane 
sight prime sterling bills. These rates are| Prices, with limited exceptions, having been writes to the Evening Post, the President, in St. Lous & Iron Mountain By ta 
nominal. Governments are steady; the ad-| adjusted in accordance with the laws of sup- |5@!4!DS this opportunity, would take a step | T° w * catconer or Ra ae 
vices from the European markets showing a ply and demand, the season's business is that would be applauded by the whole coun- Tol., Peor, & Wars, Ist mort. E. Div, oe 100 
return of confidence in these investments on | likely to be attended with satisfactory re- try. . _ | Union Pacific Gold Bonds, fs... ..., 1% | “92 
the part of foreign capitalists. Stocks are a | sults; for when activity prevails im the min-| _A® everybody knows, all kinds of Ameri-| de Land Grants, 7s..-.......... | BM] Bis 
little depressed by the rumor that a leading | jng, agricultural, and’ lumber districts, it | C*” produce and manufactured goods are} qjt& Terre Haute.) |S 
speculator has unloaded much of the stocks rarely fails to infuse life and prosperity into burdened in the Spanish possessions with o preferred. .......0...++| = ena = 
he has held since the Chicago fire, and that] all the channels of trade.—¥. Y. Shipping | Seb excessive duties that their importation oS * sepeaabeonetone GE “4 
his interests will now be identical with those | / is. is reduced to comparatively little; similarly Oo __ preferred... 1 iw 
of his quondam opponents. In such a case E oe : heavy export duties are imposed on the pro- Chicago & N. Western Ct aasg | aes 
we might witness a decline on present quo-| Messrs. Sera Opdyke of this city, Hamil- ductions of the Island of Cuba and of the rn a : 93 ie 
tations. ton A. Hill of Boston and Frederick A. Fraly | other Spanish colonies; while a free recip- | Ghicaco, Burlingion & nincy * ies 113% 

The following are the latest stock quota- | of Philadelphia, representing the National | rocity treaty would increase # hundred-fold | Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cineln..7.0 01)” vr 
‘tann: Board of Trade, appeared before the com- the traffiic between the ports of the two na- Rerteet @reeaatg sorecese| BBR on” 

ite March. 1. March &, | Merce committees of both House and Senate | tions. This is now the point of conciliation | Soy Yule: & Wyviana Central... 29% | 19% 
pene eee 10% @— 10x@— | during the past week to present the resolu- which the Cabinet of Madrid offers to the | pubuque & Sioux City..20/7//770 0 me 107k 
Del. Lack. & Western... 105%.@ 106 1074@107', | tions and views adopted by the Board at its | American Government through its ambas- | Ene.. ee Senin Satudateetes S57 4, 
ee a 3%6@ 60 Bx j | Tecent meeting in St. Louis upon the revival sador at Washington. ciate a it St. Josep BESS Sale Fis i | 68 
oP pel ae Fe 1085,.:08%; | Of American commerce and kindred subjects. | _ But there is still more in this ofler:—Be- do preferred tag | oc 
Ulinois Central..........136 @ — _."@ — | The delegation advocated the establishment | side the material advantages which the treaty | Harlem............. . a | 
oe henge noeesenie ws “a Ro ae of adepartment of commerce as a part of the ofters to the commerce of the United States, Tate aie. eee kt ee 
N.Y. Central and Hi... 97%@ — wana, 9 |Hational administration, and urged that | Spain would, by appropriate laws, remove all | Tijinuis Centra Bn ast ade Ee 
N.Y. C. & H. Scrip... .: 93 9 4 @ w4q | Measures be taken for a renewal of the restriction to the immigration of workingmen Lake Shore & Michiga uthern...| aig | a 
Northwestern. ........... 764@ 76% 784@ 78% | reciprocity treaty with Canada. They also | and colonists from this country. ‘This would — 2. a ake wene Sa | 22 a 
Ohio and Mice io % on - By 4 | argued in favor of the admission to American necessarily lead to the abolition of slavery in Michigan om... waN..+.| a pies 
Pacific Mail — 86S 60%@ — |Tegistry of foreign built ships, and suggested | Cuba, and gradually make that country free | Milwaukee & St. Pan! ao | Ns 
Pittsburg , 9 @ WK 9034 % | changes inthe law authorizing international | from human bondage. The solution of this M Ss Er preferred | 7% | 79% 
— S13 1348": | ports of entry which will facilitate its practi- | problem is in the power of the American Gov- | New Haven & Hartford | ser" a 
St. Paul. 365 58@ 59 | cal operations. ernment. —Z Eco d Italia. New Jersey........ al a | 
St. Paul preferred Tis 794@ — N. Y. Central & Hndeon River......| 993 | “99; 
Union Pacific............ _ 3%@— | The Anglo-American Tiics remarks:—| Lumper Trade oF Canapa.—Few per-| 4 5 '"p Certificate... ..) vt Hrs 
) nay A fa 69 were ‘6% | We know several now hurrying out of | sons among us have any adequate idea of the ‘ 
Adams Express.......... 93 ¢ 63 sane 4 American Securities in despair of ever being | enormous proportions of the lumber trade of Coal Stocks 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... 68:4@ 69 7i4@ 72 | permitted to lead a quiet life so long as the |}the Dominion. Take for instance the trade ‘ } 
bf 2 Sapeee peemeserene 4 | ba) we 69% | bulk of their income comes from the United | of the valleys of the St. Lawrence and the | American Coal Co. _... + 4 

ells, Fargo........ --++ mci ee © | States; what with Alabama alarms, the re-| tributary valleys. The Ottawa valley pro- Cumberland ae Fong Iron Co.......] .. | 42 

Messrs. Tanner and Co., financial agents|cent legislation of Southern States, and the | vided during the past season 100,000,000 feet Tamaheate Onel Oo res ae ae 
for the eight per cent. gold first mortgage | fear that the result may show a connivance |of sawn deals, 285,000,000 feet of sawn | Spring Mountain Coal aan ” | oes 
bonds of the St. Joseph and Denver City} with the Erie “ Ring” in the legislature of | boards, and the St. Lawrence Valley provided | 
Railroad—Western Division—report an in-| New York State, that insecurity is imparted | 225,000,000 feet of sawn deals and 150,000,000 
creasing and brisk demand, and oniy a limited | which has a most depreciating eflect. It is|of sawn boards. In the Ottawa Valley the Miscellaneous, 

«mount of this loan are now for sale. difficult to say which side suffers most, for it | proposed get out of logs was 3,200,000 and in | atiantic Mail............... 

The security of these bonds are made is as injurious to a financial centre to have | the St. Lawrence 2,350,000. The exports for | Boston Water Power. .......0.12.°7" si - 
doubly sure, (1) by a land grant from Con- | its grandest field for investment injured, as it} the years 1870 and 1871 show a favorable wee... revanpeseney £94 ao 
gress of 1,700, acres, which have been | is for the other country to have difficulties | condition of affairs, and tends still farther to {iene Fas > Ripees pat teed 1346 M4 
oflicially certified to the company by the thrown in the way of oftaining money for its | impress one with the magnitude of the lum- | American Express....00000000000000) 3 | 
Commissioner of the General Land Office in , industrial enterprises. ber interest of the Dominion. a 4 ux 
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ALBION 





| Marcu 9, 1872 





THE 8 PER CENT. 


FIRST MORTCACE: 


SINKING FUND 
LAND CRANT BONDS 
OF THE 


ST. JOSEPH AND DEAVER CITY 


Railroad Company, 


in denominations of $1,000, $500, aad $100, 
Coupon or Registered, can now ‘e obtained to 
a limited amount only from the undersigned, 
or through the principal Banks and Bankers 
throughout the United States. 


The safety and reliability of these Bonds 
is evidenced in the continued and increasing 
demand for them by prudent and careful in- 
vestors, who have invested them after a 
most thorough and rigid examination of the 
security pledged for their payment, both in- 
terest and principal. 


THEY ARE SECURED by a first and only | 
mortgage on the Company’s railroad (which 
will soon connect the Union Pacifle Road at! 


Fort Kearney with the City of St. Joseph, Mo., 
already an important railroad centre)—upon 
the Franchises of the same—upon the Equip- 
ment and personal property of every descrip- 
tion upon the Land Grant of the Company 
granted by Special Act of Congress, approved 
July 28, 1866, amounting to 1,700,000 acres, 
which has been officiully Certified to the Com- 
pany by the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office in his official report to Congress, trans- 
mitted through the Secretary of the Interior on 
January 10, 1872. 


The Bonds are issued only as they repre- 
sent acompleted and equipped rvad ; all pro- 
ceeds of Bonds beyond this are held by the 
trustees in trust until the necessary com- 
pletion entitle the company to these pro- 
ceeds. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 


EsTABLIcHED.......:.. «+ . 1803. 


Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold, 

| Office of the United “States Branch, 40 & 42 

Pine. Street. 


E. W. CROWELL, REsipent MANAGER. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant MANAGER. 
“LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


| E. M. Arcuina.p, H.B.M. Consut, Chairman. 
| A. A; Low, of A.'A, Low & Bros 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 





©. 3. JAPFRAY, of E. 8S, Jaflray & Co. 
Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Davip SALOMON, No. 11 West 38th Street. 


aun ‘Stuanr, of J. & J. Stuart. 


OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
CaprraL, £2,000,000 STERLING. 
ASSETS IN THIS COUNTRY: 
Deposited with Insurance Remon 








J. } apes JOUNSTON, of J. Boorman Johnston & | 


QUEEN FIRE INSURANCE COMP Y,|_ 


AGENCY OF THE 


No. 48 Wall St. 


| 
| 
| COMMERCIAL CREDITS 
| 


West Indies, and South America. 


| the world. 

» | Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers, Demand Drafts on Scot 
land and Tre land, also on Canada, British Columbia 
| and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 
| business transacted. 


JOUN PATON, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


For 
| TRAVELLERS, 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


| MORTON, | BLISS & u CO., 


| cmCULAR. NOTES, 





ments of various States.... ..... $375,300 : Gases GUS GUNS thee OF Commntentend 
| In hands of Trustees.............. 230,000 | AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
| Cash in Bank and other Assets ... 95,976 TRAVELLERS, 
ALso, 
TE tan beewvercancew snes $701,276 27 Commercial Credits, 





TRUSTEES IN NEW YORK: 
SHEPHERD KNarr, Wuearam H. Macy, 
Pres't Mechanics’ Bank. _ Pres’t Leather Manuf. Bk. 
James M. Morrison, 

President Manhattan Bayk. 





DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK: 
SamvueEt D. Bascock, Martin Bates, 
ARCHIBALD Baxter,  H. B. CLar.iy, 
WituraM H. Guion, J. B. Jounsron, 
SHEPHERD KNapp, H. F. SpauLprne, 
JOSEPH STUART, F. HN. Wuirtine, 
Gro. ADLARD. 
Office, PARK BANK BUILDING, 
Nos. 214 and 216 Broadway, N. Y. 
WM. H. ROSS, Manager. 


Fire and Life Insurance. 
Royal Insurance Comp’y 
OF LIVERPPOOL AND LONDON. 
OFFICE No. 56 WALL St, 





The road is built first-class in every parti- 
cular, and has been so received and nceepted | 
by the Department of the Interior. 


lw 
The Mortgage Deed of Trust prohibits the | 
sale of any of the company’s lands at less | 
than four ($4) dollars per acre, payable to | 
the trustees, and applied to the payment of | 
the bonds, through the operation of the | 
Sinking Fund. The payment of the bonds 
before maturity is not compulsory upon the 
holders, 


The Bonds are therefore secured by two | 
classes of property combined in one mortgage, 
the value of either largely exceeding the 
amount of bonds which can be issued under 
the mortgage. 


Tustees—Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 


The Bonds have thirty years to un, with 
both principal and interest payable in Gold. 
The Principal payable in New York, the ‘n- 
terest at eight (8 p.c.) per cent. payable in 
February and August either in New York, 
London, or Frankfort-on-the-Main, free of 


OPPOSITE HANOVER S8t. 
| Paid up Capital and Surplus,...... $9,000,000 | 
Invested in the United States,. . . ... $700,000 
LOSSES | ane STED IN NEW YORK AND 
PROMPTLY PAID. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
C. PIcKERSGILL H. pEB. Rourn. 
| Faane Is SKIDDY. Apam Norrie. 
lenry Eyre. Henry A. SMYTHE 
Bensamin B. SHERMAN. Royat PHecpes. 
Grorce MoKke. W. Burier Duncan. 
A. B. McDONALD, Agent. 
Epmunp Hurry, Surveyor. 





AGENCY 


ETNA INS. CO., HARTFORD. 


CASH CAPITAL, $3,000,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 047 378.07 


ASSETS AFTER PAYMENT OF CHICAGO LOSSES 
OVER $4,000,000. 
New York, October 11th, 1871. 
The losses of this Company in Chicago are 
less than Two Million Dollars, leaving an 
Entire Capital of $3,000,000, with surplus of 
over $1,000,000. The tna continues to 
offer the best security, as in all time past. 
Policies issued and losses promptly paid at 
this office. 
JAS. A. ALEXANDER, Agent, 
62 Wall Street. 





tax, 


Price 9734 and accrued interest in Currency. 
The Bonds are receivable at par and accrued 
interest in payment for the Company’s Land 
Sales. Maps, circulars, documents, and full 
information furnished on application. 


The Bonds of this Company have always 
been received with favor by investors and 
capitalists, have always commanded a ready 
market, and we unhesitatingly recommend 
them, believing this loan will rank equally 
with that of the Eastern Division issues, 
which are now selling at a premium above 
par, 


'_— 
TANNER & CO, 


Bankers: 
No. 11 WALL STREE', 


ED eee $1,000,000 
ASSETS AFTER PAYING LOSS- 
ES AT CHICAGO....... ,100,000 


THE NIAGARA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HAS REMOVED 

From No. 12 Wall Street 

TO NO. 201i BROADWAY, 
Between Dey and Fulton Streets. 

H. A. HOWE, President. 

P. NOTMAN, Vice-President and Secretary. 

New York, Nov. 15, 1871.- 





The vm pool eo Lon- 
don & Globe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, $20,000,000 

‘in the 
United States, 3,000,000 


45 William St, 











| & CO. KOUNTZE BROTH 


Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


ww ALKER, "ANDREWS & C0.,. 
BANKERS, 
No. 14 Wall St., New York. 


ANDREWS & CO., Paris. 
Sterling Exchange and Travellers’ and Commercial 
Credits, on UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
Franc do. on Paris House. 


Bonds, Stocks and Gold bought and sold on com- 
mission. 


Loans negotiated. 
| Deposits received at interest. 


Banking House 
OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
| tice. Four per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
| daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
| Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 





| We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, | 
| available in all parts of the world; also Commercial | 


| Credits. 


| any desired point, and transact every description of 
| foreign banking business. 


We make telegraphic transfers of money to 


We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwarés 
| on 

The Imperial Bank, 

Messrs. Clews Habicht & Co , f London. 


The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches. 


branches. 
We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 


en demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 


ment » securities, also Gold and Exchange. 
Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- | 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 
| Collections made in any part of the world. 





A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 


¢@ Uncurrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
Cou, LAND WARRANTs, EXCHANGE, &c., &., Bought 
and Sold. 

Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 


cut 
Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
and remitted for promptly. 
G8 CORRESPONDENTS of this house, may rely 
upon havin their business attended to with Adelity 


and des 
New _ IZE BROTHERS, HENRY CLEWS 


Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, 





mo yep evurything in our “pe, and sell at lowest | 


| 
Bank of British North America, 


ARCH. McKINLAY i. Agents, | 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY | 


The Nationa Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and | 


Diarige, Pocket Cutlery, Canis, Chessmen, Wallets, | 


STATEMENT 





OF THE 


Land W for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East ‘MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Also Circular | 
| Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of | 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 anp 146 BROADWAY. 
F. 8. WINSTON, President. 


For the Year ending December 31st, 1871. 


| 
} 
| 
Net Assets, January Ist, 1871.......... 
Reece ipts during g the year; 
For Premiums........$12,656,990 19 
* Interest and Rents. 2,908,654 58 


_| = 


«$42,382,417 56 





15,565,644 77 
$57,948,062 33 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


To Pottcy Houpers: 
For ‘< —_ by 
For Div eas: 
Annuities, 
Matured En- 
dowments, & 
surrendered 
Policies ..... 





1,327,555 41 
————— $7, 458,800 97 


EXPENSEs: 
For Commis- 
sions to Avents.594,476 53 
For Office, Law, 
and other Ex- 





er 519,022 66 
————— 1,118,499 19 
| TAXEs: 
Amount paid tote differ- 
OMt Btates........ secs 111,191 00 
| ————_ 8, 683,491 16 


$49,264,571 17 


SUMMARY OF INVESTMENTS. 


- Bonds and Mortgages on property 
worth more than double the sum 
nce et ei adis: sb oauetdaderda $39,480,235 39 





| 2. United States Stocks............. ... 4,208,108 75 
3. New York State and City Stocks ... 1,000,009 00 
4. New York State Towu Bonds ... 70,000 00 

ce | gees Pee 1,089,563 89 
6. Cash in Banks and Trust reeinaaet 

| NE pass-coseceee rie .. 8,306,039 50 

| 7. Balances due from Agents. . 115,273 64 

iia $49,264,571 17 
Interest accrued 512,730 03 


Deferred Semi-Annual and “Quarterly 
| _ | _EPRRRingiremiion! 
Pre miums in course of transmission 
Market value of Stocks in 

| GE 00s. 6 6cebenescduawiewoneneces 


| Gross Assets, December 31st, 1871. 


1,122,442 86 
134,480 57 





543,772 37 
. B51,577,997 00 
I have carefully examined the foregoing statement, 
and find the same correct. 
ISAAC F. LLOYD 
| Auditor. 
|. From the foregoing it will be seen that the several 
items of Disbursements bear the following ratios to 
the Receipts of the year: 
Paid to Policy Holders, .. 47.9 per cent. of Receipts. 
** for Expenses ......... 7.1 
| Me Rsccvcccescuevans 7 “~ 


| The ratio of expenses is less than in an any former 
| year during the history of the Company. 








The Assets are sy hee as follows: 
| Gross Assets, dan. Ist, 1872 .... $51,577,997 00 





LIABILITIES. 


| Rane for all Policies in 
$36,218,937 84 
. 10,259,355 45 





d nnuities.... 170,543 96 
Unearned 
_—_—e PN xsasaimeadudenseee 449,088 79 
| Claims by Death not yet 
DMR ad kath ah ces ebcieibsanes {56,478 57 
| Post-mortem Dividends,due 
we arr 56,000 00 
Premiums paid inadvance. 33,654 39 
Surplus accrued on Tontine 
Dividend Policies........ 


8,197 22 
—————_ 47,682,256 62 
Surplus over all Liabilities. . .... $3,895,740 38 
Dividend on January Ist, 1872 2,843,727 92 
Undivided Surplus.................. $1,052,012 46 


The Reserves upon Policies and additions were de- 
| sesamin by a seriatim valuation according to the 
aoe Table of Mortality, and four per cent. 
interest. 

The Dividend of 1872 


is considerably larger than 

any previous distribution by this Company upon a 

| single year’s business. 

| The ‘Claims by Death during the year 1871 were 4 
fraction less than seventy-eight per cent. of the sum 
| predicted by the Company's ‘Table of Mortality. 


POLICY AND RISK ACCOUNT. 


NUMBER. AMOUNT. 
Policies issued and restored 
during the year............ 12,191 $35,361,238 00 
The amount insured is 
about $2,000,000 vreater 
than in 1870, o 
Policies in force Jan. 1, 1872. ... 73,864 228,770,367 00 
ID idahtokese seh weebwsie 2m, —~ 064 00 
Annuities (Annnal) ,,........ ers 4,041 00 
| , Spee o 73,911 F248, oe 472 00 


RICHARD A. MeCURDY, Vice-President, 
Secretary. 
BARTLETT, Actuary, 


| JOHN M. STUART, 
) VW. HC, 











